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THE CITIZEN’S CHOICE. 


Tae world is in danger of losing 
its soul. Sense and sensibility have 
ben dethroned; and greed, grab, 
ulgarity, and irreligion stalk un- 
wshamed and unchecked among men. 
] Indeed, the only bond of unity between 
nations would seem to be a common 
endeavour to mete out to each other 
therawest deal. Tomen so ‘ possessed ’” 
the things of the spirit will appeal in 
vain; in their unenlightened minds 
there is no room for the Géwv re of 
Aristotle, the divine spark that lightens 
labour, and without which to live is 
but to ‘ fumble in the dark.’ 

The soul, of course, is part of the 
make-up of every man; but atrophy 





iter sah follows the neglect to use spiritual as 
try will Bvell as physical powers, and a man 


nce. 


without spiritual inspiration has little 
interest in the world, or the world in 
him. He is of all men most miserable. 

Now, the soul is nurtured by faith, 
4 man’s belief in the importance of 
his destiny and the assurance of his 


BY SIR ARTHUR PAGE, K.C. 


“ Civilisations die of discouragement when they cease to believe in themselves, 
and lack a faith to inspire the will to live.” 


“‘ A nation which, in the hour of crisis, remembers its history will be saved.” 


capacity to fulfil it. It is this belief 
and this assurance that are weakening 
among mankind. Men are no longer— 
as were the Victorians—sure of them- 
selves, or of their ability as individuals 
to ‘ make good on their own.’ Quantum 
mutati ab illis | 

Of the world in general it must 
suffice to assert that never before has 
the soul of man been in such jeopardy. 
Themselves a prey to fear and un- 
certainty, the torn and ravaged peoples 
of Europe looked confidently to Great 
Britain after the war as a strength and 
stay on the road to recovery. It was 
with a sinking heart that they watched 
the people of this motherland of 
freedom, who had found in the hour 
of danger unparalleled reserves of 
initiative and determination, sink back 
once more into the coma of irresolution 
and spiritual inertia. 

No doubt the malaise that has 
followed the two wars, and the increas- 
ing—in some quarters unexpected— 
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austerity with which we are afflicted 
under the socialist Government, have 
taken a heavy toll of our powers of 
resistance. But the seat of the trouble 
lies deeper than that. 

For sixty years and more the soul 
of the British people has been poisoned, 
and the foundations of their faith under- 
mined by “a continual dropping.” 
Little by little the props that for 
centuries have sustained our national 
character are being worn away through 
attrition. The efficacy of religion, 
loyalty, truth, honesty, ambition, and 
personal endeavour has been doubted 
or decried. Your modern Gallio cares 
for none of these things! In schools 
and universities, on platforms—and 
even in the pulpit—faith in their own 
or their country’s ability to weather 
the storm has been subtly disparaged. 
Patriotism has been openly derided, 
and the British family of nations 
regarded as something of which we 
ought perhaps to be a little ashamed. 
On the other hand, in the field and 
the workshop, in season and out of 
season, the doctrines of socialism, 
pacifism, and internationalism have 
been proclaimed with increasing 
blatancy and bitterness. And since, 
as Professor Trevelyan has pointed 
out, “environment makes character, 
and environment is under human 
control,’ it is not unnatural that the 
rock upon which our national character 
is stayed should gradually become 
eroded by this spate of mischievous 
out-pouring. 

Consider the matter a little more 
closely. And to do so will not be a 
work of supererogation, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written about 
socialism ; for the abysmal ignorance 
of the public is only equalled by 
their apathy, and unless the doctor 
has diagnosed the root of the trouble 
the patient will surely languish and die, 
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Now, the two pillars of our nationg) 
character are a simple belief in 4 
Divine Providence that will neve 
withdraw its protection so long » 
we ‘ trust and obey,’ and the assurangy 
which this faith creates that nothing 
is beyond our power of achievemenj 
if we put our backs into it—that w 
‘can’ if we ‘ will.’ 

How will the impact of socialism 
affect our outlook and character} 
Will it strengthen or weaken th 
spirit of the people ? 

Take religion first. Let there by 
no mistake. There is no room ij 
socialist ideology for religious faith 
in the above sense. To the follower 
of Karl Marx Christianity is, of 
course, merely ‘ opium for the people’ 
If, however, as Mr Attlee recently 
averred, the founder of the brand of 
socialism affected by the Labor 
Party was Robert Owen, it does no 
better the socialist case. For tha 
unstable theorist declared _ tha 
“religions will ever be the engins 
of power to make men fools ani 
hypocrites, and will remain the bam 
and curse of humanity.’’ It is no 
surprising that the co-operative scheme 
that emanated from a mind so il: 
balanced and misguided should om 
and all have ended in bankrupt 
and disaster. 

The truth is that the ‘ religion’ d 
the socialist, however much it maj 
be disguised, and notwithstandig 
any pretence, is the cult of th 
‘common man.’ He _ confidently 
assumes the ability of .‘ commm 
humanity’ to work out its om 
destiny in spite of the divine injum 
tion, “put not your trust in a 
child of man.” It was the Marxiit 
belief, that Utopia is to be reachel 
through the omniscience and om 
potence of the “ workers,” which lt 
Gladstone had in mind when » 
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expressed the opinion that Christian 
gocialism was & contradiction in terms. 

Propaganda in this sense, however, 
for more than half a century has been 
eating into the character, and fouling 
the way of life of the British people. 
And the adherents of socialism are 
now reaping their reward; for, as 
has recently been observed, “‘ there is 
nothing that debauches the eye so 
quickly as a low standard constantly 
confronting it.” 

When men have come to doubt 
the immanence and efficacy of a 
Divine Providence which transcends 
and yet controls the affairs of this 
world, they invariably become less 
gure of themselves, and more doubtful 
of their ability to face whut lies 
ahead of them. The magnificent 
record of the British nation in two 
world wars is, of course, evidence 
that the poison has not yet reached 
the heart of the people. But it would 
surely be idle to doubt or deny that 
the foundations of faith upon which 
our national character is grounded 
are being rapidly and dangerously 
widermined. 

This mood of perplexity and frustra- 
tion, so patiently induced and enlarged 
by their propaganda, is the trump 
tard with which socialist demagogues 
expect to win a gigantic game of 
bluff. And the prize is well worth 
shalf-century of persistent endeavour, 
for it is the body and soul of the 
British people. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
this is so. Throughout the history of 
the movement the aim and technique 
of socialist doctrinaires has never 
varied. Further, there is not—and 
there never has been—any difference 
between communism and any other 
form of socialism either in principle 
® in objective. They disagree only 
in the means whereby the common 
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end can be achieved. That end is 
totalitarian dictatorship. From Karl 
Marx in 1848 to Herbert Morrison in 
1934 is a long cry ; but the exponents 
of socialism have throughout pursued 
the same ideals, and pressed on to 
the same goal. 

In the Manifesto of 1848 Marx 
wrote: “The history of all past 
society is the history of class antage 
onism. The first step in the workings 
class resolution is the raising of the 
proletariat to the position of ruling 
class. They openly declare their 
ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions.’”’ In 1872, st the 
Hague, he added, “‘ We do not assert 
that the way to reach this goal is 
the same everywhere. We know 
that the institutions, manners, and 
customs of the various countries 
must be considered, and we do not 
deny that there are countries like 
England and America where the 
workers may attain their ends by 
peaceful means.”’ 

In 1934 Herbert Morrison, in the 
same vein, declared that, ““I would 
sooner the State, through a Labour 
Government, got into its control key 
industry after key industry, service 
after service, until within a reasonable 
time we are substantially masters of 
the State.”’ 

There is, of course, nothing subtle 
or novel in socialist ideology. Plato, 
2300 years ago, explained once and 
for all how democracy “drunk with 
liberty ’’ invariably degenerates into 
tyranny. 

What is new is that the people 
of this freedom-loving country should 
for a moment entertain—much less 
succumb to—a doctrine so hoary 
and calamitous. Yet that is what 
is happening before our eyes. With 
the people rudderless and to a large 
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extent pagan in outlook, the socialist 
leaders at long last see the day 
approaching when they will have 
got the untutored proletariat ‘‘ where 
they want them ’’—in the hollow of 
their hands. ‘“‘ Thus liberty, getting 
out of all order and reason, passes 
into the harshest and bitterest form 
of slavery.’’—(Plato, ‘ Republic,’ Bk. 
VIiit.) 

- This, then, is the situation, dire 
and imminent, that we see developing 
in Great Britain today. Dire, because 
the gates of freedom, though not yet 
shut, are closing against us. Any 
nation which consents to be broken 
in and ridden roughshod by socialist 
demagogy will inevitably ‘die of 
discouragement’; for in a com- 
munity that has known freedom of 
thought and action the ‘things of 
the spirit’ cannot survive when the 
spur to action is no longer the hope 
of reward but the fear of punishment. 

And imminent, because of the 
bewildering rapidity and success with 
which the socialist Government is 
clamping the chains of tyranny upon 
us. The socialist ship is heading to- 
wards the quicksands on unruffled 
waters, and under an almost cloudless 
sky. The scene is bright beyond the 
dreams of those at the helm. 

In ‘ Problems of a socialist Govern- 
ment,’ Mr Attlee wrote, “‘I am envisag- 
ing the period of the first Socialist 
Government in power as one of crisis. 
The atmosphere will be comparable 
to that existing in this country at 
the beginning of the Great War.”’ 
And Sir Stafford Cripps added, ‘‘ The 
decisive blow at capitalism must be 
struck while the people’s mandate is 
fresh and strong. But I have no 
doubt that the first five years will 
be five years of continual anxiety 
and effort—an uphill fight against 
forces of immense strength.” 
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And yet during the last cighte 
months—in which conditions at bom 
and abroad have steadily deteriorated, 
the election promises of the Labo 
Party have proved dismally a’ 
the disintegration of the Empire hy 
been sanctioned if not deli 
furthered, and the nationalisation 9 
industry has gone on apace—no serio 
opposition has been forthcoming eithy 
in Parliament or in the country, 
Perhaps the most disturbing porten 
of the times, the symptom which show 
most clearly that the poison is doing 
its work, is the spiritual paralysis 
that appears to be creeping over the 
body politic. Each fresh restriction, 
each new imposition is being accepted 
with resignation as a ‘ lesser Calvary’ 
In this hour of crisis, in which m 
alien way of life is being forced willy 
nilly upon us, one hears monotonously 
reiterated on every side, “ But what 
can we do? How can we help it?” 
That is the sum and length of th 
resistance that is being put up. 

““Where is your ancient courage! 
You were used to say extremity was 
the trier of spirits.’’ Well might Mr 
Aneurin Bevan on 24th Novembe 
incredulously exclaim, “‘ English peopl 
are supposed to be very individualistic, 
but I have found that they are docil 
and liable to suggestion.’ Let th 
people beware. When once the gate 
of freedom is shut it will not be easy 
to find the key to reopen it. 

Such, then, is the impending 
catastrophe that confronts us. 

Is there no way of escape? AN 
Britons, who snatched the worl 
from the grip of slavery, foredoomel 
by their own act to lose their freedom! 

The answer surely is that if socialiam 
induces in the people degeneration 
the spirit it follows that the spedilt 
to cure the disease must also ba of! 
spiritual nature. No shaking of heads 
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nomumbling of shibboleths, no material 
bribes will rouse the patient from 
its apathy. The soul of the people 
must be restored by a renewal of 
faith. In that way, and no other, 
will the peril to our national character 
and our way of life be overcome. 

To re-create the spirit of Britain— 
that and nothing else is the task in 
hand. And it is to the conservatives 
that the country must look to take 
in hand this high endeavour. Neither 
by history nor by experience, instinct, 
or outlook are liberals or socialists 
fitted to undertake it. The Liberal 
Party, in its present guise, while 
paying lip service to individualism, 
does not scruple to co-operate with 
the planners. With no future and 
no policy it merely hampers the 
Conservative Party in a vain attempt 
to justify its own existence. While 
to the socialist the individual is but 
the instrument by which the State 
isenabled to do its work. And neither 
the one nor the other, in Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s words, “‘ much 
likes imperialism of any kind.” It 
is to conservatism alone, as the sole 
repository of the British tradition, 
that the duty and privilege of renew- 
ing the faith of the people has been 
confided. 

Will it prove equal to the task ? 

Only if those who should be the 
lkaders of conservative thought bestir 
themselves. Only if they cast aside 
the cloak of diffidence that, as it were, 
shrouds them, and renew within 
themselves the inspiration with which 
the people must be galvanised into 
life and action. Too often and too 
long have those who received from their 
Victorian forebears Christian prin- 
ciples, as well as material prosperity, 
been living upon the capital of their 
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inheritance. There has been little 
left for their descendants; for little 
has been instilled in them either by 
precept or example. Thus a generation 
is now taking over the reins of govern- 
ment which is heedless, because un¢ 
aware, of the spiritual inspiration 
and the magic of adventure out 
of which our national character was 
formed and our Empire came into 
being. 

What, then, is the conservative 
case; what is the conservative alter- 
native to socialism ? 

It is not possible within the limits 
of this article to discuss the social 
reforms which the Conservative Party 
seeks to inaugurate. Nor isit necessary, 
both because the social programmes 
of all the Parties are substantially 
the same; indeed, the National In- 
surance Act itself is merely a rehash 
of the White Paper issued by the late 
Coalition Government. And _ also 
because the meaning and effect of 
‘social security’ has recently been 
fully explained in these pages.1 

But in these days of flux and 
uncertainty the Conservative Party 
should be sternly warned (1) that if 
the people want socialist legislation 
they will not go to the conservatives 
for it; (2) that any and every item 
in the conservative programme that 
does not tend to strengthen the will 
and renew the faith of the people 
must be rigidly and utterly rejected. 
For that is the acid test by which the 
Conservative Party in the future will 
be judged, and by which alone it can 
be vindicated. To deviate from it 
is to court, and to deserve, disaster. 

Now, Goebbels, in the course of a 
lecture to the Berlin Academy of Pol« 
itical Science in 1936, laid down that 
‘propaganda is the art of creating 





1 “ What is Social Security 2"? 


* Maga,’ May 1945. 
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disbelief and of awakening belief.’’ 
The policy of the Conservative Party 
must be to create disbelief in the 
efficacy of socialist government, and 
to reawaken belief in the spirit of 
Britain, based as it is upon the supreme 
value of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and the co-operation and inter- 
dependence of all His Majesty’s subjects 
within the British family of nations. 
It must be both destructive and 
constructive. 

Take the destructive side first. 

If socialism is essentially an evil 
doctrine, which offends against the 
laws of nature, Christianity, and sound 
economics, it can never be made the 
basis of stable government. It may 
flourish for a time, but sooner or later 
it will wither and perish ; for it carries 
within itself the seeds of decay. 
Like the mole, socialism looks down 
and in, not up and out; it stresses 
rights, not obligations ; it is concerned 
with the distribution rather than 
with the production of wealth; it 
believes in dissension, not in co-opera- 
tion between ‘classes’; it asserts 
that the cause of all the ‘ discontents ’ 
that ean beset a nation is economic 
not spiritual delinquency, and therefore 
that the remedy for them is to be 
found in economic rather than in 
spiritual conversion. Whenever and 
wherever socialism, as understood in 
this country, has been put into practice 
it always has, and always will, fail 
through its own inherent vice. Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit. 

Nevertheless, while it lasts a socialist 
Government may do irreparable harm 
to any community that has been 
seduced by its glamour; and if the 
electors who put the Labour Govern- 
ment in power did so because they 
appreciated and accepted the tenets 
of socialist theory the plight of the 
country would indeed be parlous. 
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Fortunately, however, the Britis, 
people take little interest in politicg 
theories, and eschew an _ ideology, 
They voted ‘ Labour’ because 
decided “to give the Labour Party 
a turn.”’ A Labour Government, 
they argued, would perhaps give them 
more pay for less work than any 
other Party or Coalition. But # 
does not in the least follow tha 
because a Government has a working 
majority it will run its full tem, 
The history of the course of politics 
discloses that, when once the ‘ general 
sense’ of the people is that @ 
Administration cannot deliver the 
goods, the days of that Government 
are numbered. ‘Caves’ and discon 
quickly appear, majorities diminish 
and assurance wanes, until suddenly— 
it may be unexpectedly—it meets 
its doom. 

Now, the first duty of the Co. 
servative Party is to expose the 
falsity and futility of socialist policy, 
and in that way to accelerate the 
demise of the Labour Government. 

That should be an easy task; for 
the present Government, like that 
which fell in 1931, is manifestly not 
‘fit for its job.’ In harrying industry 
instead of fostering it, in vastly increas- 
ing the army of non-productive official 
when producers are in short supply, 
in national ‘ housekeeping ’"—that is, 
in everyday administration of the 
country—it is, of course, dismally 
failing. It would be a waste of tim 
to dilate upon such a self-evident 
fact. It is obvious to every housewile. 

But since to the untutored mind 
reiteration is the soul of argumeti 
conservatives should not hesitate 
ask all and sundry: ‘‘ The Gover: 
ment is not up to its job. Have yol 
not bad enough?” The effect of 
repeating such a refrain may wel 
be greater than its merit as an argu 
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ment would seem to justify. The 
fact is that the Labour Government 
js an unbalanced Colossus set in the 
gand. It will totter and fall through 
jtg own inherent weakness sooner 
than many of its opponents dare to 
hope. Yet every well-directed push 
will hasten the day when the inevit- 
able collapse takes place. It may 
be asked, why ‘inevitable’? For 
this reason. The socialist Government 
was put into power upon the footing 
and pledge that the decapitalieation 
and nationalisation of the sources of 
production and supply would mean 
higher wages and shorter hours for 
the ‘working’ class. For half a 
century socialist propagandists have 
argued that ‘surplus value ’—that is, 
the profits of industry less the costs 
of production—belong as of right to 
the workers. Therefore to pay interest 
upon capital out of profits is to rob 
Labour. Employees should only do 
sufficient work to earn their wages, 
since the harder they worked the 
larger the profits which the capitalists 
would filch from them. Eliminate 
capital and the whole of the profits 
will accrue to the workers ! 

Now, however, in the attempt to 
establish a socialist régime the Labour 
Government is seen to be rapidly 
sinking into a morass from which it 
cannot extricate itself. Its members 
are learning from bitter experience 
that the ‘ liquidation ’ of the capitalists 
does not eliminate capital; it only 
transfers it from private enterprise 
to State control. Further, they are 
beginning to realise, what is plain to 
any man of affairs, that under State 


control, with its extravagance and 


inhibitions but without the ‘ profit 
motive,’ industry will prove less pro- 
ductive than under private enterprise. 
It is now generally conceded that 
nationalisation as such “will not 
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produce a single truck of coal.” The 
truth, of course, is that there can be 
no distribution without production, 
no production without capital, no 
capital without skill and enterprise. 
Indeed, with the National Debt 
more than £24,000 millions, the only 
capital that the country possesses 
is the skill, enterprise, and labour of 
the people. Yet the Government is 
increasing the pace of its Gadarene 
scamper to the abyss ! 

Mr George Gibson, an ex-President 
of the T.U.C., has correctly observed 
that “‘our people are living in a 
fool’s paradise if they think that 
manna will fall from the skies, for 
it will not. Even a socialist Govern- 
ment cannot create wealth. Produce 
tion depends upon the men and 
women in the workshop. If they 
don’t support the Government by 
honest labour, then they will be 
responsible for destroying it.’ 

That, of course, is true; but how 
is it consistent with the doctrine of 
‘surplus value’ and its concomitant 
‘restrictive labour,’ with which the 
palate of the workers has so long been 
titillated ? Is a tiger that has tasted 
blood likely to modify its diet ? Has 
this mischievous doctrine turned from 
a slogan into a boomerang ? 

The position, surely, is that the 
Labour Government is on the horns 
of an ineluctable dilemma. Either 
it must implement its election promise 
to nationalise industry, which will 
necessarily provoke an economic crisis ; 
or it will not honour its pledges, in 
which event it will stand self- 
condemned. It appears to have 
chosen the first alternative, and the 
question therefore is not whether, 
but how soon, it will collapse, as did 
the Labour Government of 1931, 
through its ignorance and incapacity. 
Now for the constructive side of 













































conservative policy. Apart from its 
programme for social reform, since 
Great Britain must increase produc- 
tion as the sine qua non of survival, 
the question remains as to how and 
where security for increased produc- 
tion is to be obtained. The answer 
is mainly by the development and 
co-operation of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. This is the 
most urgent, the most important, 
and should be the most inspiring item 
in the conservative programme. It 
is not possible in this article to discuss 
the actual and potential strength and 
assets of the British family of nations. 
Each member standing alone may be 
vulnerable and relatively weak com- 
pared with the resources of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.8.R. But united and 
acting in unison the British Common- 
wealth and Empire is the most powerful 
combination of nations in the world, 
The very fact that its members are 
scattered over the face of the earth 
is a source of strength, and not of 
weakness, in this era of aerial and 
atomic development. Within itself 
the British family of nations can 
obtain the means to provide sustenance 
for its people and a defence against 
aggression. It possesses a lingua 
franca, it is moved by common loyalties 
and kindred ideals. By inter-imperial 
trade preferences it can not only 
assure for its members security of 
trade and a high standard of living— 
whatever may be the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in other countries ; 
but through the stability of its own 
economy it will improve the conditions 
of trade in other parts of the world. 
In short, it can be in the future, as 
it has proved to be in the past, the 
greatest agency for good that the 
world has ever known. 

Now, the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the British Commonwealth 
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and Empire is, and has always been, 
exclusively the aim and privilege of 
the Conservative Party. And today— 
perhaps more than ever before—it 
must be made a basic plank of the 
conservative platform. For the British 
Commonwealth and Empire is in great 
peril. It is at the crisis of its destiny, 
It has few, if any, friends among other 
nations; indeed, two at least of the 
Great Powers would, it seems, view 
its disintegration with equanimity, if 
not with satisfaction. Its economic 
unity is threatened from without, its 
political integration from within, its 
borders. 

The leaders of socialist thought in 
this country appear to attach as 
little value to individual nations as 
they do to individual citizens. They 
hold that security for the individual 
can only be obtained through State 
control, and security for a nation 
through international control. The 
United Nations, not the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, is the 
organisation upon which they pin 
their faith. 

“We have absolutely abandoned 
any idea of nationalist loyalty. We 
are deliberately putting a world order 
before our loyalty to our own country.” 
—(Mr Attlee, Oct. 1934.) ‘“‘ British 
colonies should be handed over to the 
League of Nations, and administered 
and controlled by the League.”—(Mr 
H. Morrison, Oct. 1935.) It is abun- 
dantly clear that the present Govern- 
ment would not be unwilling upon 
terms to see the ties that bind together 
the British family of nations loosened 
or severed. How comes it that the 
Government is prepared to hand over 
India to those who have openly and 
consistently declared their opposition 
to the maintenance of the connection 
of India with Great Britain? Will 
that bring security to India, or pros- 
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perity to Great Britain? Will the 
evacuation of British troops from 
Egypt bring peace or a sword 2? Who 
is Mr Bevin to declare that Great 
Britain is willmg to hand over Tan- 
ganyike, Togoland, and the Cameroons 
to the trusteeship of the United 
Nations ? Does the British Empire 
belong to Mr Bevin, or to the Labour 
Government ? Is it for us to sell or 
give away the British Empire, which 
was won by the blood and sweat of 
our forefathers, and which we hold 
as trustees for the generations that 
are still to come ? 

And yet how little do the general 
public seem to care! Is it nothing 
to all those that pass by ? Who will 
dispel the mist that clouds their vision ? 
The danger is urgent and imperative. 
Many there be outside the British 
family of nations who through envy, 
hatred, or malice are contriving, by 
means direct or indirect, to bring 
about its downfall. 

But, “ This England never did, nor 
never shall, lie at the proud foot of 
& conqueror, but when it first did help 
to wound itself.” And great as are 
the dangers that beset us from with- 
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out, they are of little account compared 
with those that threaten us from 
within our own country. Our way 
of life, our liberty of thought and 
action, the integrity of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, even our 
national sovereignity, are imperilled by 
forces within the realm which we, 
in the state of spiritual inertia that 
has overtaken us, seem unable to 
discern. The eyes of the people must 
be opened and their ears unstopped. 

“* Doubtful, hesitating men they are 
not fit for your work. I do not think 
that a neutral spirit will do. That is 
a Laodicean spirit, and we know 
what God said of that Church.”— 
(Cromwell, 1656.) 

It is not politicians, but prophets 
that Great Britain needs today ; men 
native-born and of good courage who, 
understanding her past will not mis- 
apprehend her future, and jealous 
of her honour will act upon their 
convictions. 

Will the pecple renew their faith ? 
That depends largely upon the Con- 
servative Party. Theirs is the oppor- 
tunity, and theirs will be the great 
reward. 


















































GOOD HUNTING IN THE BIGHT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


Wen John Wesley said of the 
African slave trade that it was the 
sum of all human villainies he cer- 
tainly did not exaggerate, and it is 
useless to try to gloss over the pro- 
minent part that Great Britain took 
in the hellish traffic for over two 
hundred years. We need not charge 
ourselves with undue hypocrisy, how- 
ever, if we sugar the pill of shame 
with some other historical records ; 
for it is undoubtedly true that, of 
all the nations taking part in the 
trade, the men of our race only, 
did try to introduce some semblance 
of humanity into it. Also it is true 
to say that we were the first to heed 
the voice of conscience and renounce 
for all time the abominable if lucrative 
practice; and when the chance to 
suppress it came, we, alone, were 
whole-hearted in our endeavours. Just 
how lucrative the slave trade was is 
shown by the fact that for the sixteen 
months prior to May 1807, when the 
British slave trade was abolished, 
185 ships licensed to carry 50,000 
slaves sailed for Africa from the port 
of Liverpool alone. 

Most slavers made three passages in 
the course of a voyage—the first from 
the home port to West Africa, the 
second from there to the Americas, 
and the last back to the home port. 
The second was the notorious Middle 
Passage, and it was the disclosures of 
its bitter agony, human suffering, and 
death—almost unparalleled in the 
world’s tragic history—that touched 
the conscience of England. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
the average Englishman would sooner 


have shaken hands with a thief, 
blackmailer, or a murderer, than with 
the master of a slaver, though there 
were many humane men among British 
slave captains. Some of them even 
inspired affection during the Middle 
Passage. Now it is comparatively 
easy for the captain of a luxury liner— 
with cocktail bars, orchestras, cinemas, 
and swimming -pools—to achieve popu- 
larity ; but for the captain of a slave 
ship to be popular with his ‘ passen. 
gers’ could only have meant that 
he had a personality that was almost 
superhuman. He got them by snatch. 
ing them, panic-stricken, from their 
homes, then packed them by the 
hundreds into a ship that had only 
accommodation for dozens. His next 
move was to have all their clothing 
removed ; for clothing was likely to 
breed disease, besides interfering with 
close stowage in ‘tween-decks with 
less than five feet head-room. Once 
@ day they were brought on deck for 
food, which many of them deliberately 
avoided in the hope that they might 
starve to death and thus end ther 
sufferings. The obvious method of 
committing suicide by dropping over 
board was denied them by the us 
of slave-irons. Popularity! unthink- 
able! ... yet at least one burly, 
humorous Englishman achieved it t 
such an extraordinary degree that, for 
years after Britain’s share in the 
traffic ended, many of his forme 
charges would go down to the wharf 
to greet him as soon as they learned 
that his ship was in port. Often they 
would bring their piccaninnies # 
show them the fine ship in which they 
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had crossed the Atlantic, and to have 
their woolly heads patted by the 
captain. Often he was deeply touched, 
and to hide his embarrassment he 
would tell his friends that it paid him 
to land his ‘ cattle’ healthy and fat. 
Taking the short view, the abolition 
of the British slave trade was the 
worst thing that could have happened 
for hundreds of thousands of wretched 
West African negroes; for it brought 
extra suffering and death. The news 
of it was received with acclamation 
in many ports of Western Europe and 
in the Americas, North and South; 
but not a single nation followed suit. 
Instead, the traffic almost doubled. 
The planters of Brazil and Cuba 
demanded more and still more slaves, 
and those were supplied by the most 
inhuman scoundrels who ever defiled 
the seas. Unhampered by regulations, 
or the need for licences, they rushed 
into the business with any old vessel 
they could lay their hands on, the 
only qualification, in deference to 
their own desire for continued exist- 
ence, being that such vessels had a 
reasonable chance of getting across the 
ocean. The Middle Passage became 
one of wholesale horrors; many brutally 
overcrowded vessels lost half their 
slaves, while their masters declared 
cynically that, as the price of slaves 
had trebled, they could well afford it. 
Gradually the older vessels were 
replaced by a fine fleet of lofty ships, 
beautifully rigged and with hulls like 
yachts. Many of them were built in 
the United States on the lines of the 
famous Baltimore clippers. They had 
no better accommodation for slaves 
than the older vessels, or if they had, 
that was soon altered, the head-room 
being halved by platforms on which 
the slaves were packed in layers. 
What they all had was speed, which 
the slavers ardently desired; for 
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though only one nation seemed to be 
in the least interested in the right of 
search, that nation happened to be 
Great Britain, and her instrument was 
the Royal Navy. The services the 
British Navy have rendered to human- 
ity are incalculable ; it is doubtful if 
the world has ever known a greater 
instrument for good, no matter what 
her enemies may say; and of all her 
services those rendered in the curtail- 
ment of the slave trade rank among 
the highest and most unselfish. 

The personnel of the ships told off 
to hunt the slave traders was magni- 
ficent. Many of the officers who had 
joined the navy as midshipmen when 
little more than children had fifteen 
years of hard service behind them 
when still under thirty. In the main 
they looked upon the operation as a 
sporting venture with prize money as 
an added incentive ; but almost every 
officer and man who had boarded a 
slaver during the Middle Passage was 
turned into a crusader within whom 
there burned a sacred flame. One of 
the most implacable enemies of the 
slave traders was an officer who had 
boarded a slaver by surprise and 
found seven negroes sweating and 
writhing in agony, being tortured by 
thumb-screws for refusing food. The 
work was arduous and hazardous, 
Even the scum of the seas would 
fight to the last with the fury of 
cornered rats; but of all the hazards 
the climate was the worst. At that 
time the fever-stricken Bight of Benin 
was dreaded as the most unhealthy 
locality in the world ; there men died 
of strange and horrible diseases then 
unknown to the medical] profession. 

There were among the naval officers 
of that time what we now call] aces: 
aces such as Commander Adams of 
H.M.S8. Acorn ; Lieutenant Bolton of 
H.M.S. Nimble, who in one year 
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captured no fewer than six slavers 


and set free nearly two thousand This is the story of one of Commande 
slaves; and Commander Garstin of Garstin’s most successful exploits, 


i. 


One night in October 1830 the 
Rustler lay at anchor in the mouth of 
one of the slave rivers in the Bight of 
Benin, and close to her was H.M.S. 
Shrike, a schooner yacht which had 
just been taken over by the Admiralty 
and placed under Commander Garstin’s 
orders. She was a very welcome 
reinforcement ; for although the Rustler 
had fine lines, being specially designed 
for the business of hunting slavers, 
the schooner had that little extra, 
especially in light winds, that made 
all the difference in a chase. 

By half-past two in the morning 
Commander Garstin had obtained little 
sleep. For a time there had been no 
wind and he had breathed an oppres- 
sive sultry air; his body streamed 
with clammy, weakening perspiration, 
as if his strength were being sapped at 
every pore. The land breeze came 
away, and with the air becoming 
slightly less oppressive he might have 
snatched some sleep but that there 
was an important operation at hand. 
His luck had been rather poor of 
late, and he felt he was on the 
wrong ground. Slavers were not so 
plentiful in the Bight, and the master 
of a British merchant vessel he had 
boarded reported having sighted no 
fewer than fifteen of them—Portuguese 
and Spanish—between Cape Lopez and 
the mouth of the Congo. He longed 
to get away down there among them, 
but, on the other hand, the operation 
he had planned and was about to 
begin, was one such as was dear to his 
heart. Two days before he had 
learned from an intelligent native, 
who had managed to come off in a 
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canoe at night, that a large Spanish 
slaver had arrived to load slaves from 
one of the hidden barracoons near ths 
mouth of the river. He calculate 
that she must have pretty well com. 
pleted the embarkation, and had 
planned to cut her out with the boats 
from both his ships; he would crog 
the bar at high water and rush th 
slaver at dawn. There was an eva 
greater incentive than usual: it wa 
possible that the slaver was th 
notorious brigantine Baracoa, com. 
manded by a fiend in human fom 
called Ruiz. 

Although information about slaver 
was notoriously hard to come by, 
Garstin did happen to know some 
thing about this one. One hot after 
noon when ashore from his sbip in 
Havana, he had turned into a hota 
for a drink and there met an American 
captain who, having eluded two British 
cruisers, had just arrived with a cargo 
of slaves. He found the fellow quite 
willing to talk, and over their drink §™ 
they discussed the slave trade objec 
tively. He gave the British cruist 
full marks for efficiency and hard work, 
and reckoned they were bound to get 
him before long, although he had escaped 
this time. (Incidentally, they did.) 

“But there’s one slaving captain 
you Johnny Bulls will never get, ant 
I’m sorry to say it, and that is Captain 
Ruiz of the Baracoa,” he said. ‘ Mini 
you, I would just hate to call him a) 
friend, for he’s the foulest skunk? 
the trade, and that’s saying something 
I'm not trying to make out thi 
slaving is a kid-glove business, bi 
most of us do stop short of wholes 
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murder and torture. This fellow calls 
himself an American; but his father 
. was @ Spaniard and his mother was 
French, and, believe me, the bosses 
of the Inquisition had nothing on 
Ruiz. He carries a fighting crew of 
renegade Americans and Englishmen 
and he’s brimming right over with 
conceit ; but he’s the smartest seaman 
in the trade and the most brainy. 
He’s as cunning as a monkey, too, 
and I believe him when he says no 
Johnny Bull will ever get him. An 
mspeakable snake, that’s him.” 

The boast did not lie well on 
Garstin’s stomach and ever since he 
heard it he had been laying for the 
wspeakable Ruiz. By this time the 
feud had lasted two years, and twice 
the cunning Spaniard had got away 
just as Garstin had thought vothing 
slave | uld save him. Once under cover of 
ne by, § evy: continuous rain, which came 
some. [i out of what a few minutes 
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t after. § before had been a clear sky, the slaver 
ship in had escaped into the network of 
a hotel | tivers and lagoons to the south-east 
merican | f Cape Lopez; the next time, when 
off the coast of Cuba, with the Rustler 
in close pursuit, he had dropped a 
number of women slaves overboard 
in the certain knowledge that the 
» objer humane British captain would back 
cruist | U8 mainyards and lower his boats. 
d work, | 5y dropping batches of them at 
1 to get intervals throughout the afternoon he 
escapel had delayed the pursuit till he finally 
did.) § 8 @way in the darkness. 
captain “If fortune is kind and it is the 
yet, and Baracoa, the third time may be 
Captain lucky,” Garstin muttered as he paced 
“* Mind his quarter-deck. 
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cunk in § “ight effort required for walking the 
nething. deck caused the weakening perspira- 


ut that § ‘on to flow more freely. His thoughts 
os3, bot § out the Baracoa became so bitter 
Aholessl § 8t he resolutely changed them, and 
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they became nostalgic. From the 
shore there came off the sickly smell 
of decaying jungle vegetation: the 
land. breeze seemed to be heavily 
burdened with miasma and it reeked 
of malaria, or worse. Had he been 
at home in his native Yorkshire he 
would have been thinking of a very 
different kind of hunt in a vastly 
different climate; for he was the 
youngest son of a master of foxhounds 
and his father would have had him out 
cubbing. What would he not have 
given for the smell of newly turned 
ploughland, or the rustle of the dawn 
wind over stubble ? 

He heard the sound of oars working 
in rowlocks, and the duty officer 
reported a boat alongside. It con- 
tained Lieutenant Coryton, who com- 
manded the Shrike, and he was shown 
aft to the quarter-deck. 


“Good morning, Coryton; all 
ready ?” Garstin greeted. 
“Good morning, sir; all ready, 


and very willing,” Coryton answered. 
““My God! what’s that ?” 

Garstin listened intently. ‘ The 
slaver’s wail! Damnme! he’s out 
already! Out and over the bar!” 
he cried. 

There was never silence on board a 
slaver loaded with slaves, especially 
during the hours of darkness when the 
brutes wielding the cat-o’-nine-tails 
could not distinguish their victims 
and effectually silence them. Often, 
on calm nights, the most horrible 
wailing and shrieking, coming across 
the water from the terrible vessel, 
could be heard for over a mile. The 
slaves groaned in their sleep as much 
as when awake; children cried and 
women gave way to hysterics. The 
awful dirge would rise in a crescendo, 
then die down to tortured melancholy, 
only to rise again. It never entirely 
ceased, night or day. 
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“Weigh and get after them,” 
Garstin shouted. “I'll stand down 
the coast; you, Coryton, head farther 
out to sea in case he attempts to 
make an immediate offing. He should 
still be in sight at daylight, and 
you'll know what to do when you see 
him. May we have a good hunt!” 

As he made his way towards the 
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gangway Coryton was aware of ban. 
footed seamen hastening towards thy 
Rustler’s windlass. The cables ¢ 
both vessels had already been how 
short; and a few minutes after ly 
got back to his ship his anchor wy 
also coming aweigh and the gaik 
were being shaken out. The hu 
was on. 


i. 


Commander Garstin had some tense 
moments in the hours before the dawn 
as he stood beside the helmsman in the 
fresh breeze that sang through the 
rigging and bellied out the sails. 
Impatiently he awaited the first streak 
of daylight. Even in the Bight of 
Benin the dawn wind can be a chill 
one, and, in his damp clothing, he 
shivered slightly as he waited. Pres- 
ently the sky to the eastward bright- 
ened; a few rosy streaks appeared 
in it and the horizon stood out, clear 
cut. The sun, a great red ball, jumped 


up from behind it, and it was day- 


light. For a few minutes the glare 
over the sea was so intense that he 
could hardly look into it, then there 
came @ hail from the fore-topgallant 
yard. “Sail on the lee beam, sir! ” 

It did not take him long to identify 
the fore and aft sails of the schooner. 
She was about five miles off, to sea- 
ward; but even as he watched he 
saw her swinging on to a course that 
would gradually bring her closer. 

“‘ Sail right ahead, sir !”’ 

There it was, with the Rusiler’s jib- 
boom pointing straight at it—a vivid 
patch of snowy white against the darker 
sky ahead. No British vessel’s sails 
were ever as white as that. 

“Cotton canvas!” Garstin com- 
mented to the first lieutenant, who 
stood by his side. ‘This begins to 
look hopeful.” 


Soon in the ever-growing light th 
snowy patch disintegrated and th 
sails, spars, and beautiful, sleek, blac 
hull of a low-lying brigantine stood 
out in stereoscopic distinctness. Th 
masts, raked well aft, were what wa 
called polacco; that is, the lowe 
masts and topmasts were single span, 
The fore -topsail was enormous, # 
were the fore and aft mainsail ani 
lower staysails. Though about th 
same size as the Rustler, and fore and 
aft rigged on the main, she carried 
even more sails, most of them bei 
flying kites such as no British vessd 
used. Every sail, of cotton canvas, 
was perfectly cut and perfectly sét, 
and under their thrust the brigantine 
seemed to be walking the water likes 
thing of life. There was little doubt 
about her sinister occupation, bu 
such was her beauty when in fil 
sail that no seaman could look & 
her without feeling a poignant pam 
of admiration. 

The captain ordered the helmsmm 
to keep the Rustler away a couple d 
points and so brought the slaver out 
on the weather bow, then he and bi 
first lieutenant—who had been will 
him for two years—steadied thei 
telescopes against the weather shrouds 

“Well, what do you make of her, 
Mr Sloane ? ” Garstin asked. 

The first lieutenant closed his tee 
scope with a decisive snap. “Shel 
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the Baracoa without a doubt, sir,” he 
said. 

“J agree,” said Garstin. “ Quarter- 
master, luff her up to her course.” 

With his powerful glass he could 
pave read the name on her counter 
had there been one there; but even 
if he had been on board her he would 
have found nothing by which he could 
have readily identified her—not even 
on the after coaming of the main- 
hatch where all respectable vessels 
have their official numbers inscribed. 
Now, what about her speed? With 
his sextant he measured the angle 
between her main truck and the water- 
line and found after half an hour that 
it had not varied a degree. It was 
the same as on the previous occasions 
when he had chased the slaver. The 
British brig, which had been specially 
designed by Sir William Symonds for 
hunting slavers, was every bit as fast 
as the Baltimore clipper. It was 
certainly a stern chase, and it looked 
like being a long one; but it looked 
also as if Garstin could depend on 
twelve hours of daylight before Ruiz 
could try any of his elusive tricks 
under cover of darkness. 

As the well-matched vessels raced 
along the coast Garstin had no clear 
idea of how the chase would end; he 
could only keep the Baracoa in close 
view, and hang on in the true spirit 
of the adventurer hoping some chance 
would be presented to him. Out on 
the starboard beam the Shrike was 
sailing steadily, and gradually clos- 
ing him. He turned towards the 
shore which, four miles away, was 
sustaining the illusion that it was 
moving smoothly in the opposite 
direction. Just beyond the surf- 
battered beach there was a belt of 
bush; then, rising like a wall, the 
dark mysterious African forest. About 
ten o’clock the whole landscape seemed 
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to recede into the blackness of a tropical 
squall, which spread over the sky, 
darkened the sea to windward, and 
came hissing towards the Rustler. 
Vivid streaks of lightning flickered 
through cracks in it and there were 
rumblings of thunder. For a time the 
sails of the slaver ahead still stood up, 
dazzlingly white, then they faded 
away. Soon the schooner to leeward 
followed her into the squall, and for 
half an hour the vessels dashed on 
blindfolded. 

The wind freshened and the Rustler 
heeled dangerously. Prudence dic- 
tated a shortening of sail, but Garstin 
would not think of it; he would trust 
to his gear, good British hemp and 
canvas; not a stitch would he take 
in. Over and over the brig heeled 
till her lee scuppers were under. A 
fiercer puff and she was leaning over 
till her lee sail was immersed and the 
sheets of the courses were trailing in 
the sea. Still Garstin held on; let 
Ruiz shorten sail if he had not got 
the nerve to carry it. The Rustler 
was flying through the water at a 
great pace, the white foam seething 
astern in @ broad stream; aloft 
everything was cracking. The upper 
spars were bending like fishing-rods, 
and tense, alert hands were standing 
by sheets and halliards. Keen eyes 
were staring ahead trying to bore 
through the slanting rain; for if 
anything happened to the Baracoa’s 
slender spars—as Garstin fervently 
hoped would happen—and she was 
even partially dismasted, they might 
be on top of her in a matter of seconds, 
She was the first thing to reappear ; 
she came out of the thinning rain, a 
tall, grey, leaning column, and it 
could be seen that she had neither 
shortened sail nor suffered damage. 
Next, the Shrike appeared, heading 
across the bows. She straightened up 
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on a parallel course, and the three 
vessels were racing along at little more 
than hailing distance. 

In less than half an hour it fell 
calm; there was no ripple on the 
surface of the sea, not a cloud in the 
sky. Still about a mile away, her 
sails hanging limply straight up and 
down, the slaver rolled lightly to the 
oily swell. She had lost her way 
completely and was swinging idly, 
her jib-boom occasionally pointing 
straight at the Rustler, which vessel 
was lying anyhow. The Shrike had 
been the last to lose the wind and 
stop steering, but she also had come 
to a halt. The sea was like a great 
mirror with the sails of three ships 
reflected in it. Over the land there 
lay a shimmering haze. The heat was 
intense; the hands hung about the 
deck in an almost unconquerable 
state of lassitude, too lazy to move 
except to obey an order. Only Com- 
mander Garstin, the man on wires, 
was completely on the alert. He had 
such a respect for his opponent’s 
resource and cunning that he felt he 
could not relax his vigilance. Time 
and again his eyes, aching from the 
glare, would stray, only to be lured 
back irresistibly to the gleaming white 
sails. Then he would study the coast- 
line through his telescope, endeavour- 
ing to find out if there was anything 
in the shape of a navigable creek or 
river into which the Baracoa could 
escape; and this was not so hope- 
less as the immobile state of the 
becalmed slaver would suggest. Many 
of those vessels could ship long 
sweeps through their gun-ports in 
calm weather and by means of them 
had frequently eluded the pursuing 
cruisers. Garstin knew something 
about the Baracoa and her com- 
mander, but obviously not quite 
enough; now he cursed himself for 
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not finding out from his chance 
Cuban acquaintance, who, in his then 
expansive mood, would assuredly have 
enlightened him, if she carried sweeps, 

Round about noon the sails, hitherto 
almost motionless, gave a few flaps, 
and the surface of the sea became 
ruffled as the sea-breeze made. The 
Baracoa gained a little, as she hap. 
pened to be almost on her course 
when the breeze caught her, whereas 
the Rustler was caught flat aback, 
She was quickly manceuvred till she 
again headed towards her quarry, and 
a pleasant gurgle arose from the sea 
as she forged ahead. The Shrike 
with her fore and aft rig jumped into 
her stride at once, and the chase was 
on again, with the three vessels heeling 
towards the land and doing about 
eight knots. 

After about three hours of keen 
sailing which brought litile or no 
change, Garstin decided to enliven the 
proceedings by calling on the Baracoa 
to surrender. He did not imagine for 
@ moment that she would, but it was 
the correct thing to do and it would 
give the crew of the long pivot gun, 
which could carry up to two thousand 
yards, something to practise at. He 
could not do it in the approved manner 
of course—it is impossible to fire a 
shot across the bows of a vessel you 
are chasing from astern—but he could 
drop a shot somewhere near. Actually 
it struck the water just off the lee 
bow and somewhat ahead. “ Very 
good shooting!” Garstin commented. 

The reply was much as he expected ; 
the slaver’s main-deck was promptly 
filled with slaves from below. He saw 
the gunner, who was very proud of 
his armament, talking earnestly to the 
first lieutenant while he awaited further 
orders. The first lieutenant came along 
to the quarter-deck where Garstin stood 
with his eye to his telescope. 
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“Sir,” he said, “ the gunner is sure 
he could bring down some of that 
ship’s spars without harming the 
people on her deck.” 

“I’m afraid the gunner is a little 
late with his interesting suggestion, 
Mr Sloane,” the captain said. ‘“ Heve 
gnother look through your glass.” 

The first lieutenant turned his tele- 
sope on the brigantine and smiled in 
spite of himself. Naked slaves, looking 
like crows, were being forced up the 
rigging and stretched out along the 
fore, and topsail, yards. The un- 
seakable Ruiz had also thought 
about an attempt to wing him. 

“Thinks of everything, doesn’t he ?” 
Garstin said drily. 

For the next hour nothing much 
happened; the two square-rigged 
vessels could gain nothing on each 
other; the Shrike had furled her fore 
gaff-topsail, and without it was keep- 
ing her place comfortably. So barren 
f incident had the chase become that 
Garstin, temporarily bored and weary 
fter his long day, dozed where he 
ston the skylight. The first lieutenant 

oke him. 

“ He’s up to his old trick of dumping 
his slaves, sir,” he said. 

Garstin jumped for his telescope. 

Yes, there they go,” he cried. 
‘One—two—three—four ... a dozen 

atime. He’s fairly eating into his 
profits.” 

“Shall I back the main-yards, sir ? ” 
he first lieutenant asked with resigna- 

“Not this time, Mr Sloane,” Garstin 
iswered with a grin. “I arranged 
or the Shrike to attend to that. That’s 
he thing Ruiz has not thought of, and 
8 wasting his precious black ivory 
ir nothing. There’s a dozen of them 
ne, at forty-two pounds a head, 
bnded in Cuba.” 

They were very much on the alert 





on board the Shrike. Within two 
minutes she had shortened sail and 
headed towards the swimming negroes, 
swinging out two boats as she went. 
There they were, men and women, 
swimming strongly, with heads and 
shoulders well out of water as swimmers 
do in the sea after being used to swim- 
ming in rivers. Garstin ran the 
Rustler off a point or two to avoid 
running over them, and as he swept 
past shouted encouragement and 
pointed to the approaching schooner. 
Soon, looking astern, he saw the poor 
wretches being pulled into the boats ; 
and it was then he noticed that the 
sea was turning yellow. The Baracoa 
was gradually closing the land. Again 
Garstin felt uneasy, for his chart of 
that coast was a very imperfect one. 
The Shrike, having picked up all 
the swimmers and recovered her boats, 
piled on all her canvas and by half- 
past five was back on the slaver’s 
starboard quarter; and just about 
then the breeze died down. The sun, 
blood red and purple, dropped into 
the haze that lay over the forest, and 
within a few minutes it was dead calm. 
Very soon it became evident that all 
three vessels were drifting towards 
the shore. The Rusiler’s hand-lead 
was kept going and the first cast to 
get soundings showed twenty - two 
fathoms and a bottom, as indicated 
by the arming of the lead, of black 
ooze, which seemed to show that the 
mouth of a considerable river could 
not be very far away. The Baracoa 
anchored ; the Rustler was kept under 
way till it was observed that the 
current was carrying her farther from 
her prey, then she also let go an 
anchor. Two minutes later the 
Shrike followed suit, and the three 
motionless ships lay at anchor with- 
in a radius of a mile of each other. 


Riding-lights promptly appeared on 
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the fore-stays of the British ships: 
why not? they were the hunters, 
not the hunted; but not a pin-point 


Commander Garstin had eaten little 
all day, so he decided to have a good 
dinner while thinking out his next 
move. He had just finished when 
the commanding officer of the Shrike 
was announced. 

“Good evening, Coryton; have 
you dined ? ” Garstin said. 

“Yes, sir; I had a snack before 
coming over to see what orders you 
have for me.” 

“Then you’re just in time for a 
glass of wine. Sit down.” 

“Well, sir, I think we’ve got him 
this time,” Coryton said after his 
glass had been filled. 

“You think so. eh? I wish I was 
as sure.” 

“ But, sir.” Coryton blurted out, 
“how can he possibly get away ? He 
may put up a desperate fight if we 
board him, but I don’t see how he can 
escape.” 

‘“*Coryton, I don’t know if you are 
aware that many of those slavers— 
the majority of them, in fact—carry 
powerful sweeps. I have seen one of 
them making over four knots with 
his sweeps—an abundance of labour 
roused to a frenzy by brutal flogging. 
It is now half-past seven, so he has 
ten hours of darkness before him. 
Where would he be by the end of that 
time, especially if the land-breeze 
made between two and three as it did 
this morning ? ” 

The commander of the Shrike hung 
his head. “I had heard about those 
sweeps, sir, but didn’t think they were 
so powerful,” he explained. 

“It would take him some little time 
to rig them out, so I’m sending the 





of light showed through the velvety 
darkness to mark the position of the 


slaver. 


second lieutenant away in the jolly. 
boat to find out what he’s up to,” 
Garstin said. ‘“‘ You had better wait 
till he returns witb bis report, then 
I'll give you orders.” 

They went on deck to find the 
second lieutenant ready to push off, 
The jolly-boat’s oars had been fitted 
with rope grummets, and muffled iron 
thole-pins for siJent pulling, and to 
ensure that the oars would lie along. 
side should they fall overboard, or be 
let go. There was considerable activity 
about the deck, and although they 
had been ready for boarding early 
that morning some of the hands were 
putting an extra edge on their cutlasses 
at the grindstone. The young second 
lieutenant was ready to get down into 
the boat. 

“T’m sending Barker, my ow 
cox’n, with you, Mr Brooke,” the 
captain said. “He has had a lot of 
experience of boarding slavers besides 
being @ very stout knave indeed, and 
@ great Cumberland wrestler. Push 
off and keep the Shrike’s riding-light 
on your starboard bow to begin with. 
You'll soon hear the wailing; what- 
ever they do they can’t quieten that 
Let me have that information back a 
soon as you can.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” Mr Brooke said, and 
dropped into the boat. 

The jolly-boat slid off into th 
darkness with Mr Brooke and th 
coxswain sitting in the stern-sheets atl 
peering ahead into the night. Te 
Shrike’s riding-light had come almost 
abeam when the coxswain touched bis 
Officer’s arm. “ There’s their chorus 
sir,” he growled. “ Lovely, ain’t it.” 
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“T hear it,” the second lieutenant 
whispered. 

They continued to converse in 
whispers and it was some time before 
Mr Brooke realised that such a pre- 
caution was unnecessary. He even 
doubted if it had been worth while to 
muffle the oars; for as far as noise 
was concerned they could have gone 
right alongside the slaver without 
being detected. 

“Faster, lads; put more beef into 
it,” Mr Brooke urged. 

The rowers spurted and the moaning 
of the slaves became more distinct. 
There seemed to be something going 
on aboard the slaver. Above a con- 
tinual undertone of mournful wails 
other sounds rose distinctly ; a cres- 
cendo of howls and shrieks would 
break out from one direction, die 
down and break out again from a 
fresh direction; they felt they must 
be getting close. Something loomed 
up ahead—a delicate tracery of spars 
and rigging stretching upward into 
the cloud-covered sky, and under 
them a barely distinguishable hull. 
Mr Brooke ordered the rowers to 
paddle gently ; for the surface cf the 
sea was like black glass and even the 
swirl from a dipping oar might have 
been detected. They could now see 
how the Baracoa was lying and Mr 
Brooke decided to approach her from 
ahead, 

Soon they noticed that the line of 
her bulwark rail was not clean cut. 
and a few more strokes revealed the 
reason. On the starboard side it was 
lined with people, packed close to- 
gether and lying across, or sitting on, 
the rail with their legs dangling over 
the sea. After a few more quiet 
strokes Barker made a discovery. 
“Why, they’re slaves, sir, and they’ve 
all got their clothes on. What do you 
think 0’ that, sir, eh 2” 
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Mr Brooke hadn’t thought about it, 
and saw no reason why he should, 
but Barker harped on it. “I can’t 
make it out, sir,” he growled. “I’ve 
boarded lots o’ them ships in my time, 
but never got aboard one o’ them in 
which the slaves wasn’t as naked as 
the day they was born.” 

From somewhere almost right aft 
there came an excruciating uproar. 
Besides the shrieks and groans of the 
slaves there were European oaths, 
the sharp cracking of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails and the dul! thuds of the unpact 
on human flesh. The terrible sounds, 
combined with the stench from the 
slaves, made Mr Brooke sick and 
Barker had to hold his head as he 
leant over the gunwale. He recovered, 
and Barker sugyested that it would 
be a good chance to get alongside. 
They got to the bluff of the starbuard 
bow, from which they could see right 
along to the quarter, expecting to see 
that the guns had been run out and 
their muzzles depressed ready to repel 
boarders. The gun-ports had not 
even been opened. Here was some 
information, though negative, for the 
captain, and they backed away look- 
ing for more. The slaver must be 
riding to the larboard anchor ; for the 
starboard one, with one of the new- 
fangled chain cables attached, was 
hung by the ring stopper to the cat- 
head. As the jolly - boat, with the 
rowers backing water, glided back 
under the bows the observant Barker 
noticed four negroes sitting across 
the thick wooden stock of the heavy 
anchor. As if scenting friends one of 
them rattled his leg-irons to show that 
he was shackled to the stock. Barker 
waved a hand in acknowledgment, 
whereupon the slave again rattled his 
leg-irons and pointed to the negroes 
lining the rail. His curiosity aroused, 
Mr Brooke ordered the boat to be 
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pulled ahead a few strokes, and Barker 
stood up on the after-thwart and 
reached for the chain cable, which led 
from the ring of the anchor along the 
ship’s side where it was hung by 
ropeyarn stops a couple of feet below 
the rail. Attached to it by their leg- 
irons were the slaves, who were lolling 
across the rail. Barker pulled himself 
up to the level of the rail and surveyed 
as much of the slaver’s deck as was 
within his vision. It was empty save 
for a huge, ugly-looking man who sat 
on the inboard end of the cathead, 
dangling a heavy hammer. 

Again the horrible screaming broke 
out on the other side, but a little 
farther forward, and Barker dropped 
back into the boat. It was time to 
get back to the Rustler with the 
information they had acquired, but 
Mr Brooke knew his captain would 
want to know how the Baracoa was 
moored—whether she was riding to a 
bower anchor by a chain cable, or by a 
stream anchor to a rope hawser that 
could be easily cut and_ slipped. 
Taking advantage of the uproar which 
was still going on, Mr Brooke decided 
to slip across the bows and see. It 
was easy ; for there was less than half 
a knot of current and the chain cable 
was hanging almost straight down from 
the hawse-pipe. Nothing hung from 
the cathead ; the bower anchor was 
down. It was very puzzling. Evi- 
dently the slaver’s captain had decided 
to fight it out; but, on the other 
hand, why had he not depressed his 
guns? He must know that with two 
of the King’s ships lying within a mile 
of him he was liable to be attacked by 
boarding before the land-breeze made. 

“Well, we’ve found out everything 
now,” Mr Brooke said. 

“Yes, sir; but what’s that hangin’ 
down abaft the cathead?” Barker 
said. 
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It was about two feet of chain 
cable also hanging from the rail by 
stops, and it was leading aft along the 
larboard side. The hideous truth 
struck officer and man at the same 





instant. It was the starboard cable, 
passed round the stern. 

“My God! how diabolical!” Mr 
Brooke gasped faintly. 

“Worse, sir; hellish!” Barker 
growled. 


At last they saw clearly the inten. 
tion of the slaver. He intended neither 
to cut and run, nor to fight it out; 
he intended to get rid of his slaves— 
every one of them, and their clothing. 
The man with the heavy hammer 
would knock out the pin which secured 
the inboard end of the ring stopper to 
the cathead and the heavy anchor 
would crash to the bottom; stop 
after stop right round the ship would 
break with the weight of the cable 
and the people attached to it; and 
within a couple of minutes every slave 
on board would be lying in the black 
ooze many fathoms deep without a 
hope of ever coming up again. Man, 
woman, and child—what did it matter 
to Ruiz, the man with neither morals 
nor bowels of compassion, who cyni- 
cally boasted that he always threw 
his sick slaves overboard before enter- 
ing a port to save the import duty on 
them. When the naval officers boarded 
they would find an empty ship, and 
the murderer would have saved her 
from confiscation. Commander Garstin 
would be foiled again. 

“It’s time to get back now,” Mr 
Brooke, who had again been sick, said 
nervously. 

** Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I want 
to stay here,” Barker said. 

“Stay where, Barker ?” the aston- 
ished officer cried. “Are you 
mad ?” 

“‘ On board the slave ship, sir.” 
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sin “But they'll tear you limb from 
by limb, man.” 
he “ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but 


ith what would I be doin’ while they was 
me tearin’ me limb from limb ?” Barker 
le, retorted. “I'll get in among them 
niggers up there, an’ when the time 
Mr comes I’ll stop that cove from lettin’ 
go that anchor if it costs me my life.” 
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“I’m certain the captain would agree, 
sir,” Barker pleaded. 

“Very well, Barker, up you go.” 

They waited till they saw tho cox- 
swain had gently wormed his way in 
between two of the slaves on the rail, 
then they backed away. When clear 
they set off at racing speed, and it 
is doubtful if any jolly-boat in the 


ker The second lieutenant hesitated. King’s Navy ever travelled faster. 

An- 

her ™ 

ut ; As they went Mr Brooke pulled settled into a steady mournful dirge. 
s— himself together, hoping he could Without easing down they made 
ing. make a coherent report, and he found straight for the Baracoa’s bows, and 
nee the two captains waiting impatiently as the boat touched the hull planking 


red by the gangway when he swung him- 
r to self aboard the Rustler. He came to 
shor the point at once and Mr Coryton’s 
stop comment was exactly what his own 
vuld | had been: “My God! how dia- 
able bolical ! ” he cried. 

and “Yes, diabolically clever; pray 
lave God we may be able to stop it,” 
lack Garstin said. He turned to the 
it ® § second lieutenant. ‘Get right back, 
Man, Mr Brooke, and board over the bows,” 
atter he ordered. ‘Don’t even wait to 
orals secure the jolly-boat. Rush that man 
sya with the hammer as soon as you get 
arew aboard. You won’t be able to do 


nter- that without alarming the others, so 
y on as soon as you’ve got him out of 
rded 


action fire your pistol as a signal. 
and | Mr Sloane with two boats will be 
: her tight after you and will board by the 
rstit § stern as soon as they hear your shot. 

The party from the Shrike will follow 
' Mr you over the bows. Now, Mr Brooke, 
, said the lives of all those poor negroes 

depend on you stopping that man 


want from letting go that anchor. Go, now ; 
and I wish you God-speed.” 
ston- The second lieutenant tumbled into 


you § the jolly-boat like an acrobat, and off 
it went at the same racing speed. 
Soon they heard the wailing, which had 











Barker leant well out from the rail. 

“Is the man on the cathead still 
there ?”” Mr Brooke called up to him. 

“He is, sir, but he won’t trouble 
us; he’s dead,” Barker answered. 
“He came over to the rail an’ I 
thought he had heard the boat, so 
I strangled the bastard.” 

“Right, lads; up we go,” Mr 
Brooke cried. 

They climbed aboard, clambering 
rough-shod over shackled negroes, 
passed the corpse propped up against 
the cathead, and reached the windlass, 
where they paused. Then they saw 
two figures from farther aft hurrying 
along the deck. 

“Time for a shot, and it’s no use 
wasting it,’ Mr Brooke cried, and 
fired at the nearest figure. 

In an instant pandemonium broke 
loose. Slaves yelled and rattled their 
chains in a frenzy of fear, and above 
it all could be heard the voice of Ruiz. 
Along the deck he came, towering 
above the others, and as he ran he 
shouted like a maniac. “ Let go that 
anchor; why the hell don’t you let 
go that anchor ?” he yelled. 

It was Barker who met him and 
split his head open with his own heavy 
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hammer. He dropped to the deck 
beside the man who had been shot 
just as a loud cheer announced the 
arrival of the Rustler’s boarding party. 
Another cheer came from the men of 
the Shrike as they swarmed over the 
bows. With cutlasses at the ready the 
two parties met just abaft the fore- 
mast, but found no one with whom to 
fight; for one after the other the 
fierce, but dazed, desperadoes of the 
Baracoa surrendered tamely. It was 
anticlimax; it was pulsating melo- 
drama turned into the most futile of 
comedies, and the eager men from the 
King’s ships hung about feeling some- 
what ridiculous. The reason for it all 
was very simple: the pirates and jail- 
birds of the Baracoa, who were sup- 
posed to fight to the death like cornered 
rats, were unarmed. Ruiz had been 
absolutely certain that his fiendish 
plan for getting rid of the slaves would 
succeed and was anxious to play the 
réle of peaceful palm-oil trader ; with 
the result that not one of his men 
carried any weapon more lethal than 
the sheath-knife most sailors used. 
Later a complete armoury was dis- 
covered down in the lazarette, and on 
the cabin table a faked log-book 
ready for inspection by the officers 
who boarded. In the log-book was 
this significant entry: “3.25 P.M. 
The twelve Krooboys belonging to the 
ship deserted by jumping overboard 
and swimming to the shore.” 

The slaver’s crew was hustled below 
into the empty slave deck, but not 
before they had been forced to pro- 
duce, and light, every lantern in the 
ship. Then the work of clearing up 
began. The slaves had to be freed 
from their irons, women and children 
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first, and six of the crew were brought 
on deck to free them. Swift troubj 
followed. When one of the Baracog’; 
crew approached a woman she screamed 
and spat at him; when he laid hands 
on her she scratched like a tigres, 
Soon faces ran with blood, and mem 
from the Rustler had to be told off tp 
hold the women down. Swiftly groy. 
ing daylight revealed a bizarre scene 
of mingled joy and horror. Half th 
slaves, cramped but happy, were stil] 
on the rail attached to the chain 
cable. Right forward the corpse of 
the sentry was slumped across the 
cathead; beside the foremast lay 
Ruiz, still alive though they had 
thought him dead; beside him was 
the first mate, his face blackened and 
shattered by the second lieutenant’s 
point-blank shot. By then most of 
the slaver’s crew had taken a hand at 
loosening the slaves, and al] their faces 
were marked with angry weals and 
caked blood. The instincts of the slave 
women had been sure; not a man from 
the Rustler or the Shrike had a mark, 

It was round about noon before the 
final muster and count. Commander 
Garstin’s total bag had been increased 
by 373 slaves set free; and the Royal 
Navy had acquired a fine ship, emi- 
nently suitable for service in the Bight, 
During the afternoon she weighed, 
and, with a prize crew on board and 
escorted by the Shrike, she sailed for 
Cape Coast Castle. The Rustler stood 
away to the southward on the hunt 
for further victims. Three weeks late 
the Shrike rejoined her off the Congo, 
and Lieutenant Coryton reported that 
on his way up the coast two of th 
slaves had died ; so had the unspeak 
able Ruiz. 
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To Napoleon is attributed the saying 
that an army marches on its stomach. 
If the saying be true, it is also true 
that hungry men must and will go 
where they think they will find food. 
That is why, in 1944, hundreds of ill- 
conditioned, starving people escaped 
from the German-occupied Dodecanese 
Islands, to become a source of extreme 
embarrassment to the nearby British- 
ocupied islands, towards which the 
wcapists inevitably made their way. 

The Germans did little, in all 
probability, to hinder them. It is 
inconceivable, otherwise, that these 
men, women, and children should 
have been so successful in their 
escapes. People too weak to work 
are of no great value to an ‘ occupy- 
ing’ army, least of all to the Germans, 
those whole-hearted believers in the 
moral uplift of hard work to a defeated 
memy. Towards the end of 1944 so 
many refugees from Rhodes and other 
islands had found their way to our 
islands that the hastily improvised 
camps, the existing hospital accom- 
modation, even the general food situa- 
tion in those islands looked like 
becoming incapable of dealing with 
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the problem that had arisen. 

The headquarters of the British 
command responsible for military 
Operations in the British zone of the 
Dedecanese was situated at Sime, an 
attractive island a matter of a mere 
twenty sea miles or so from Rhodes, 
the German headquarters. 

The Brigadier in charge at Sime, 
alarmed at the confusion this influx of 
Tefugees was causing, or was likely to 
cause, within his command, decided, 
after due consultation with his superior 
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AN EVENT WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


officers no doubt, to make a tentative 
bid towards the German commander 
at Rhodes, a certain Major-General 
Wagener. This bid took the form of a 
wireless message to the effect that the 
British would be ready to consider the 
idea of sending supplies, for civilian 
use, to the German-occupied islands 
if, in their turn, the Germans would 
consider the idea of preventing, or 
anyhow attempting to prevent, the 
exodus of civilians from their islands, 
with its consequent influx of civilians 
to our islands. 

Major - General Wagener replied. 
Yes, he would be ready to discuss the 
question and to send envoys to some 
place at a time and date to be arranged 
later. Thus, a short time after the 
original wireless message had been 
sent from Sime, a certain vessel set 
forth from that island; a British 
field officer on board, also a R.A.S.C. 
captain, a British naval officer, and a 
few other personalities ; all bound for 
@ spot in the Adgean Sea, not so far 
from Rhodes and undoubtedly within 
easy reach of the Turkish coast-line. 

To prove the proximity to the 
Turkish coast-line, it is only necessary 
to mention that the British vessel’s 
anchor had not been lying on the 
Aigean sea-bed more than a few 
minutes, when a shot from a rifle 
pinged across the vessel’s bows ; and a 
rating, poking his head through one 
of the hatches, became aware that 
the owner of the rifle, a Turkish 
gendarme, both in manner and appear- 
ance, was gesticulating wikily to the 
British ship, or to anyone who might 
be responsible for her, clearly showing 
that he, the gendarme, would be better 
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pleased were the ship and her crew to 
proceed elsewhere. 

This, of course, could not be done. 
A rendezvous had been given to the 
Germans and must be kept. Should 
the Germans arrive and the ship had 
shifted, how would they know where 
to find her ? So the British sat tight— 
sat anchored, would be a prettier 
expression—where they were. The 
gendarme fired another shot, shrugged 
his shoulders, and then, his duty done, 
wandered off and left them, though 
still technically at war, in a temporary 
state of peace. 

The Germans arrived, punctual to 
the minute. They came in a small 
motor launch, tying up alongside the 
British vessel in seamanlike way. 
Stiff Nazi salutes, answered in slightly 
less formal fashion by British salutes ; 
a stiff bow or two from the waist 
upwards, answered in no noticeable 
way from the British side, and a 
German Oberlieutnant, accompanied 
by a German naval officer and another 
man who might have been anybody 
but proved later to be an interpreter, 
stepped from the motor launch on to 
the British decks. 

The officer in charge of the British 
party showed the new arrivals down 
to the cabin. Here they were invited 
to seat themselves at one side of a 
small table, the British choosing the 
other side. Behind the British party, 
in the racks above their heads, some- 
one (a trifle maliciously perhaps) had 
placed several large, luscious-looking 
loaves of white bread. There was 
also @ war map (the time of year, let 
it be remembered, was early forty- 
five) pinned to a bulkhead. The 
Germans may have noticed the map, 
but appeared, however, to have eyes 
only for the bread. But the con- 
ference had to begin and they couldn’t 
be allowed to sit there and stare all 
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day at something the like of whig 
they had probably not seen for monthy| 
even years; so the British Colon 
coughed, thus compelling the Germay 
to turn their eyes towards his. 

“We are here,” the Colonel begy, 
“to discuss the sending of supplies 
Rhodes.” 

The Oberlieutnant nodded his head, 
He was a man of about thirty, with 
three huge scars across his face, deep 
as if caused by a three-furrow plough}. . 
running over his cheek. He spoke ip 
English, turning from time to time to 
the nondescript man who, as already 
explained, was the interpreter. 

The conference lasted an hour. I 
had been crisp, clear, decisive. No 
smoking, no deviation from the bus- 
ness on hand, not a vestige of a smik}. 
on either side. It was decided th 
British should provide a ship, load 
her with supplies, and sail her to 
an appointed place where a German 
pilot would guide her into Rhoda§: 
harbour. The Germans, for ther 
part, guaranteed the supplies would be 
used only for the civilian population, Ports 
that they would do all in their power bat at | 
to prevent further escapes to British. 
occupied islands, and would, of course, 
guarantee a safe-conduct to the British 
accompanying the ship. 

The conference over, the German 
returned to their motor launch, th 
warps being made ready for casting of. 
The Oberlieutnant and his colleague 
saluted and the naval officer gave a 
order. The self-starter buzzed, and it? 
buzzed again, but the engine did no 
respond. The naval officer bent t- 
wards the engineer, the Oberlieutnant 
looked out to sea, and the engineét 
worked feverishly. Meanwhile the 
British contingent, not unnaturally, 
watched the proceedings with a certain 
grim satisfaction. 

“801!” The Oberlieutnant straight 
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Marl oned himself to his full height, faced 
t we the British decks again, and raised his 
4 hand in the Nazi salute. At the same 
Cae moment the German self-starter again 
“ lon began to buzz. Nothing happened. 
a That engine was obviously in a vile 
1 bile temper. The Oberlieutnant bent 
pplies ty 








swiftly over the engineer, his cheeks 
now florid and his brow as furrowed 
as the scars on his face, which had 
turned to a vivid blue. 

The British ratings began to grin 
and there were mutterings about 
giving Jerry a tow. Indeed, the 
British naval officer was about to 
offer this when the engine started. 
The ropes were cast off, the Germans 
made their third and final salute, the 
lunch turned her bows towards 
Rhodes. The proceedings were ended. 
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- 4 Now, in days of shipping shortage 
‘ded. the itis one thing to say you will load 


4 ship with supplies, and another 
produce the ship. The British 
had glibly declared they would send 

Rhodal’ supply ship to Rhodes, but on 
or wturning to Sime found that the ship 
vould be bey had had in mind had already 
ulti me elsewhere. mt 
ir poe Ports in the vicinity were scoured, 
British but at first without success. Finally, 
F course |omeoone - came across an old Greek 
oB vitigh taique loaded with cement that some- 
me else had probably forgotten to 
wlad. Before the ship could be 
haded with supplies it had naturally 
frst; to be off-loaded, and as ill-luck 
dained, rain began to fall in vast 
quantities just as the off-loading had 
it into full swing. The cement was 
tot even in bags, and as everyone 
mows, when water comes into con- 
‘ect with cement powder, that powder 
tums in no time into mud. 

They managed to get most of the 
ement mud out of her, but her holds 
Yere not dry. That could hardly be 
pected ; it was a pity nevertheless 
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that the stevedores should have loaded 
loose biscuits and flour first. Some- 
thing in tins, something less susceptible 
to the taints of cement paste, would 
surely have been more suitable. Alas! 
the loading methods were not noticed 
till too late. The rain-drenched steve- 
dores finished the loading of the rain- 
drenched supplies; the hatch-covers 
were battened down; the ship was 
ready for sea. 

She was a seaworthy old tub with 
a powerful Diesel, capable of going 
anywhere provided it was in her 
own time and in her own peculiar 
way. The officer in charge was a 
Captain Cook, R.A.S.C., and with 
him were a couple of radio operators 
and an interpreter. 

They were met at the rendezvous by 
the German pilot and taken in an 
incredibly zigzag course (put up as a 
bluff, no doubt) to the harbour, where 
ancbor was dropped and the ship 
warped stern to the quay. There 
then ensued a long delay during which 
Captain Cook wondered what he 
should do next, when a party of sol- 
diers marched down the quay. The 
party halted when about ten yards 
from the British ship, and the leader 
of the party, a Hauptman, stood 
aside as a N.C.O. took charge. 

There then happened one of those 
odd little comedies which are the 
product of German military methods 
as opposed to our own. The German 
N.C.O. stood his men at ease, glanced 
round the quay, and immediately 
called them to attention again. He 
shouted a word of command and at 
once his machine was in motion, 
moving down the quay, a matter of 
only ten yards, till brought up with 
a jerk by a sharp word of command 
and a large gangway ladder. More 
commands and the party bent forward 
as one man, knees stiff, bodies well 
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forward: another command, and it 
seized the ladder; yet another, and 
it raised the ladder to its collective 
chest, at the same time straightening 
its back to the upright position. Still 
more words of command and the men 
effected a smart about-turn and began 
to march, left-right, left-right, till 
coming in line with the British ship’s 
stern. Another word of command 
and the ladder was placed against 
the stern. One, two, three. Another 
about-turn and off they went down 
the quay, only to about-turn again 
and stand stiff as rods to attention 
facing the British ship. They were 
then about-turned once more and 
marched off the quay by the N.C.O., 
their place being taken by two sentries 
who appeared from a different quarter. 
These two men took up their stance, 
one on either side of the ladder, 
bayonets fixed, bodies tense. 

The Hauptman now boarded the 
ship, saluting Captain Cook with the 
Nazi salute and then holding out his 
hand, which Cook, after slight hesita- 
tion, accepted. 

**T am Hauptman Gunther,” he said. 
“I am to look after your welfare 
while you are at Rhodes. Major- 
General Wagener trusts you will con- 
sider yourself the guest of the German 
army during your stay here.” 

“Thank you very much,”’ replied 
Cook. ‘‘When can I unload my 
supplies ? ”’ 

**T apologise that the men are not 
here now. But they will soon be 
here. While you wait would you not 
wish to come to the shore to see what 
there is to see ?”’ 

Cook hesitated. Seeing the sights 
in company with a German Hauptman 
was something he had not anticipated. 
He expected they would want to 
blindfold him, anyhow, when passing 
the vulnerable places, so that he 


wouldn’t see very much that way, 
Then there was his revolver: his 
pride revolted at the idea of handing 
over his weapon to a German officer, 
It looked too like surrender. He said 
he would prefer to stay and see his 
ship unloaded. 

Hauptman Gunther did not prey 
the point. ‘“‘ Very well,” he replied, 
**T will leave you so that I may hasten 
the stevedores.” He smiled as 4 
thought came to him. ‘ But have you 
not to arrange for the British officer 
to be taken on to your caique? Wil 
you not wish to go to the hospital to 
see them ?”’ 

Among the agreements made at the 
conference was one dealing with the 
matter of two wounded British officers, 
captured during the recent fighting at 
Piscipo. The Germans had agreed 
to hand them over to the British, 
having to admit they were not receiv: 
ing the treatment to which they wer 
entitled. The supply caique was t 
bring them back. 

Cook looked keenly into Gunther’ 
face. ‘‘ When I have seen the m 
loading started I would like to go t 
the hospital to talk to the British 
officers.’”” He then requested Gunther 
to speed up the arrival of the stevedores 

The stevedores arrived soon afte 
Gunther had gone. They were 4 
terribly emaciated party, all Gree 
islanders. It needed four men to lif 
the sacks that one man had been abl 





to lift at Sime. Their clothes wer 
the merest shreds, their ribs protruded 
they had arms the size of match-stich 

On seeing the flour and the biscuilt 
the men went quite mad. Instead d 
unloading, a free fight ensued. Ma 
fought like tigers for no more eva 
than a mouthful of those cemait 
smeared delicacies. Both British ail 
Germans were compelled to int 
vene with fists and rifle-butts al 
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anything they could lay hands on. 
This must have been one of the rare 
gecasions when British and Germans 
stood side by side as allies or, shall we 
say, as neutrals. 

A semblance of order having been 
restored, the off-loading was resumed. 
Before very long the gang became 
exhausted and they had to wait till 
a new gang arrived. Then another 
odd thing happened. Cook, who was 
in his cabin reading while he waited 
for the new gang, heard sounds of yet 
more scuffling, and, hurrying on deck, 
found the two German sentries engaged 
in @ hand-to-hand conflict to gain 
possession, 80 it appeared, of a piece 
ofbread. Their rifles had been dropped 
and they were struggling ferociously, 
amid muttered curses, to procure each 
for himself the major portion of a 
piece of white bread, which Cook 
guessed had been thrown on the quay 
by some of his ratings. The fight 
over and the bread devoured, the 
sentries stood to attention again, but 
they kept calling across to the caique : 
“Bread, Tommy. Give us bread, 
Tommy.” It was just then that 
Hauptman Gunther returned. If 
he noticed anything, he did not 
mention it. 

“Now, Herr Captain Cook,” he 
remarked affably, ‘‘ we can go to the 
hospital to see the British officers. 
Is it not so?” 
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Cook bowed. ‘‘I am ready,’’ he 
replied. 
He was allowed to keep his revolver 


and was not blindfolded. Instead, he 
Walked freely down the quay, his 
interpreter on one side, Hauptman 
Gunther on the other. Small groups of 
German soldiers stood to attention as 
they passed and many saluted. Cook 
Was interested to see they saluted 
him and not only Gunther ; for some- 
times Gunther stopped to talk to 
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someone and Cook went on alone. 
What would British soldiers have 
done in similar circumstances ? More 
likely, it is suggested, grin and call, 
“* Hulloa, Fritz,” and offer the chap 
& cigarette, even though that chap 
might be Von Runstedt or Kesselring : 
certainly not salute, an act they some- 
times find boring and unnecessary. 

Clear of the quay, Cook was shown 
to a motor-car. The driver and the 
British interpreter sat in front, Cook 
with Gunther on his left in the back. 
The hospital was some distance from 
the quay and they passed soldiers 
drilling and guns and military installa- 
tions. Gunther did not seem in any 
way perturbed by this, chatting quite 
amiably as if he hadn’t a care in the 
world. He told Cook he was by pro- 
fession a sea captain and asked his 
British friend if he was any relation 
to the famous Captain Cook who had 
discovered Australia, adding that he 
liked Australia a great deal. He said 
he hoped to go back to the sea after 
the war, but that was the only refer- 
ence he made to the war. He men- 
tioned Piccadilly Circus and St Paul’s, 
but did not ask if they had been 
bombed. Clearly the subject of the 
war was taboo. Cook accepted his cue. 

They were met at the hospital 
entrance by the Medical Officer in 
charge and shown straight to the ward 
containing the two British officers. 
A lump came to Cook’s throat as he 
saw their condition and noticed the 
look of unspeakable joy that came to 
those tired eyes when a British officer 
in uniform came freely to their bed- 
side. For a time they could not 
speak, and Cook himself had difficulty 
in finding words. 

A little later, when he had told 
them he had come to take them back 
to Sime and assured them that under 
no circumstances would he leave with- 
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out them, the German Medical Officer 
conducted him through more wards. 
Not a single bed was empty and 
most of the occupants looked dread- 
fully ill. Nevertheless, just as Cook 
was about to enter the wards, the 
Medical Officer called a word of com- 
mand. Instantly, those recumbent 
figures stood—or rather, lay—to atten- 
tion. The bodies stiffened, the toes 
stiffened, the very bed-covers them- 
selves stiffened. There was not so 
much as a flicker of an eyelid as 
Cook crossed the ward, yet he was 
fully aware that forty pairs of inquisi- 
tive eyes were staring at his back as 
he passed between the beds. There is 
hope for those Germans. Had they 
proved so machine-like as not to have 
shown a very human curiosity, one 
would have said they were hopeless ; 
as it happened one cannot say this. 

On leaving the hospital Gunther 
invited Cook to his flat. ‘‘I cannot 
offer you tea,’ he explained, ‘‘ but we 
have some tolerable coffee and some 
wine. Is it not so?” 

Cook, a trifle uneasy, but alive to 
the fact that Gunther did not seem a 
bad sort of fellow, politely accepted 
the invitation. The car was then 
driven to an imposing building, which 
had once been the posh Italian hotel 
of Rhodes. 

Hauptman Gunther, tough guy and 
admirer of great explorers, seemed 
nevertheless to have a very good idea 
of what constitutes human comfort. 
His flat was certainly most luxurious ; 
comfortable divans, good Turkish 
carpets, fragile crockery, tasteful 
paintings on the walls: all con- 
tributed towards that air of elegance 
and refinement of which Cook became 
aware the moment of setting foot in 
the Hauptman’s flat. 

They were joined by the Ober- 
lieutnant of the conference, he of the 
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three-scarred cheek. They sat dow) 
together before a small table furnished 
with coffee cups and a plate of biscuits, 
On a sideboard near the window stood 
a row of French champagne bottles, 
none of which appeared to have been 
opened. Coffee was produced, a queer, 
insipid concoction but drinkable, and 
the plate of biscuits was held before 
the British guest, who noticed, hoy. 
ever, that the biscuits were weevilly; 
so he tactfully explained that he had 
fed on board and thus regretted he 
could not accept the kind offer. 

Conversation was on general topics 
unconnected with the war, though 
Gunther did explain that the mail 
from Berlin had arrived that day, and 
that there was to be a little dinner. 
party in the hotel that evening to 
celebrate the award of the Iron Crow 
to certain members of the garrison— 
the awards having just been confirmed 
by the mail from Berlin. Gunther 
mentioned this only as a reason for 
inviting Cook to the dinner-party. 

Cook shook his head. He regretted 
he was unable to attend the dinner. 
party; no more and no less did he 
say, and Gunther did not press the 
point. The conversation then resumed 
its former non-committal aspect, some- 
times through the medium of the 
interpreter, sometimes in English. 
Once Cook put a question through 
the interpreter. ‘‘ What impression 
did you have of the conference we 
held the other day ?”’ The question 
was put to the Oberlieutnant. In 
mediately there was a stiffening in the 
attitude of the two Germans. They 
looked significantly at each other, 
paused, and then the Oberlieutnant 
replied in English. His tone was glacial. 

‘* We are wondering when the British 
will cease to fight against the German 
and will join us against the Bolshevik 
hordes.”’ 
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Cook was staggered. What on 
garth were they talking about? “TI 
do not understand what you mean. 
Please explain yourselves,’’ he said. 

It transpired that the interpreter 
had slipped up. Instead of asking 
them their impressions of the recent 
eonference he had asked them their 
impressions of the future of the war. 
He had, in other words, trespassed 
into the protected area. 

When they realised there had been 
a mistake the Germans were apolo- 
getic. ‘‘ We understand entirely that 
(aptain Cook would stand by his 
gentleman’s agreement,’’ they declared. 
To show there was no ill-feeling a 
bottle of champagne was opened. 
Qook enjoyed this—who wouldn’t !— 
but when one bottle had been emptied 
and they looked like opening another, 
he thought it time to be off, so he 
muttered something about having to 
go back to the ship. Gunther, rather 
reluctantly, agreed. Before leaving 
him at the quayside Gunther again 
pressed him to attend the dinner-party. 
“You are the guest of Major-General 
Wagener and the officers of the garrison. 
Would you not honour them by 
coming to the dinner-party this 
night ?”’ 

Cook again shook his head. ‘“‘ Please 
thank Major-General Wagener and the 
officers of the garrison. I think my 
place is with my men and my ship. 
I regret I cannot accept the kind 
invitation.’’ 

80 Cook stayed on board, and 
frequently, during the early part of 
the evening, heard the sentries on the 
quay calling plaintively, “‘Give us 
bread, Tommy; give us bread.” 
Meanwhile the German officers in that 
posh hotel were doubtless regaling 
themselves and their Iron Crosses on 
French champagne and Italian chianti. 
Cook had already observed the vast 
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difference in physique and sartoria) 
appearance between the German officer 
and the German soldier, the former 
being sleek, almost plump, and cer- 
tainly well uniformed; the latter 
being thin and shabby in his general 
upholstery. The German soldier had 
long ceased to draw pay in Rhodes, 
his emoluments taking the form of 
cigarettes with which he could obtain 
such few etceteras as were likely to be 


obtainable. Cook formed the im- 
pression that the German soldiers had 
‘had it’; so might the German 


officers when the supply of champagne 
and chianti ran out. 

As he dozed off he could still hear 
the pathetic appeals of those sentries 
for bread. Young men they were 
too, at one time super Nazis perhaps, 
with the super-Nazi pride—and now 
they were begging for bread! He did 
not quite like to countermand his 
order about not throwing bread on the 
quay, but rather hoped that his men 
would have one of those lapses of 
memory and unawareness of the past 
that the tolerant, kindly British so 
often have on seeing someone they 
think has come down in the world. 

On waking next morning he peered 
from his cabin. The two sentries 
seemed somehow to have grown over- 
night and they smiled at him in a 
friendly way as he came up on deck ; 
and although they stood stiff to 
attention, yet their eyes held a more 
human strain and he believed he 
heard them say “‘danke sehr;” and 
when he glanced at his own ratings 
they, too, smiled, and he felt that, 
after all, the world was not such a 
bad sort of place. 

The supplies had now been off- 
loaded, the wounded British officers 
brought aboard, Hauptman Gunther, 
the Oberlieutnant, and a host of Gere 
man officers had come down to the 
















































quay, and Cook was ready to leave. 
The pilot came aboard, Gunther came 
aboard and saluted, and the rest of 
the Germans also came aboard, friendly 
and undoubtedly curious. Gunther 
said good-bye and Cook and he shook 
hands, so did the Oberlieutnant, and 
the others looked as if they wanted 
to but did not. The engines started, 
the Germans stood to attention on 
the quayside at the sulute, the ship 
drew slowly out of Rhodes harbour. 

A short time later a copy of the 
German Serviceman’s newspaper, ‘ The 
Watch on Rhodes,’ came into British 
hands. A translation showed that 
Major-General] Wagener had put the 
British visit to good use, that is, from 
his point of view. Here are some of 
the interesting things he said at a 
meeting of the so-called Advisory 
Council of Rhodes... . 

** Because the British were of the 
opinion that the German C.-in-C., 
Eastern Aigean, was short of supplies 
for his own troops, and that he would 
have to surrender through the pressure 
brought to bear on him by the famine 
of the population, he used the distress 
of the population, their sufferings and 
death as weapons against the power of 
resistance and the will to fight of the 
German soldiers in the Augean. It was 
therefore my task to fight this mean 
and vile weapon of the British. 

“The methods of the enemy, un- 
fortunately, sometimes force soldiers 
to wage war in fields outside the mili- 
tary sectors proper. But the Fuehrer 
has trained us to fight in any field, 
however strange and unfamiliar. I 
was obliged to take measures and give 
orders which were in part harsh and 
the signing of which, you may believe 
me, I sometimes found very hard.’’ 
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(Wagener was probably referring to g 
few score or more ‘examples’ made 
during his tour of duty at Rhodes.) 

He then goes on to talk about the 
measures he had taken to alleviate 
distress and leads up to the following 
paragraph :— 

** When the misery had reached itg 
height and the Red Cross bad promised 
to come but had not yet actually 
arrived, I arranged what is perhaps 
unprecedented in the history of the 
world. The High Command of the 
British troops in the Aigean—my 
direct enemy—agreed to tide the 
population over their immediate dis. 
tress by providing foodstuffs from their 
own military supplies.” 

Wagener continues with words that 
must surely suggest he was attempting 
to dissuade his audience from looking 
the British gift-horse in the eye. He 
says: ‘‘ Wherever England has gone 
as a so-called liberator, Bolshevism 
has gone with her. Look at Southem 
and Central Italy; look at French 
North Africa, Belgium, and Greece, 
Yes, it is the old German proverb 
‘Birds of a feather flock together’ 
England has made an alliance with 
Judeo-Russian Bolshevism, whose mass 
murders and slaughterings are clear to 
the world... .” 

Strong words, Major-General Wag: 
ener, but I suppose you had your job 
to do as @ servant of the Fuebrer. 
As such, you and your kind always 
seem to consider that any act, word, 
or deed is excusable. It is doubtful, 
however, if you will really go down t 
posterity as the great humanitarian 
you would like us to believe; the 
humanitarian who contrived an “‘ event 
without precedent” in the history d 
the world. 
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RETURN TO PROVENCE. 





(June 1945.) 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESOCUER. 


Ir is very hard to fight fiercely 
and incessantly to achieve something 
you dread. To battle with formalities 
and Departments, to suffer disillusion 
and discouragement ; to struggle on— 
alone—to reach a goal, knowing that 
if—and when—you reach it you will 
fnd loneliness and heartbreak. For 
a year I did this, working night and 
day for my Crusade for the sick and 
starving children of Provence, raising 
s Fund in memory of Elisabeth Starr, 
the wonderful ‘‘ Mademoiselle” of 
my books, my beloved companion 
and neighbour in Provence who died 
fom the results of malnutrition in 
1943. American born, but having a 
strain of Freuch blood in her veins, 
finding herself alone after the War 
of 1914, during which she played a 
gallant part with the French Army, 
the decided to make her home in 
Southern France and to become 
naturalised French. When the tragic 
collapse of her adopted country shocked 
the world, she resolved to stay in her 
lovely home and to do what she could 
to help the peasants around it who 
adored her. She refused to save 
herself. 

Life on our lovely little mountain, 
without the inspiration of her presence, 
the originality, artistry, and fun of 
her, was almost unimaginable—and 
unbearable to think of; yet I knew 
that she wanted me to go back and 
to carry on the work she had been 
doing. Even when most dunched by 
blocked avenues and broken hopes, I 
have felt the spur of her vital person- 
ality pricking me on to fresh endeavour. 


All I could do to get money for 


HER Fund was to appeal to all the 
kind people from all over the world 
who have written to me about my 
books, and they responded magnifi- 
cently. A new book, which had only 
reached Chapter VII., had to be laid 
aside while I wrote letters and sent 
out appeals till 1.30 and 2 a.m. 

And so I have been experiencing 
much labour, but it has brought forth 
much fruit; and the enthusiasm with 
which the schools and Convents of 
England to whom I appealed have 
backed my Crusade has been very 
lovely. They showered sacks of little 
garments, shoes, medicaments, and 
comforts upon me, and all of them 
were packed and exported before the 
Dockers’ Strike. 

There cume the moment (in May 
1945) when the French Authorities 
invited me to go to France to see 
for myself the conditions in the South 
and to find out the possibilities— 
and impossibilities—of doing immediate 
Relief work. They knew, even better 
than I, the difficulties. Lack of food 
and of every commodity because of 
lack of transport. In Southern Pro- 
vence we make only wine, oil, and 
perfume. Normandy was our larder, 
and, with no trains or lorries or ships, 
the butter and meat cannot be brought 
South. 

The dreaded moment had come, 
but there were still more formalities 
ahead of me before I could start. 
I had no less than five invitations 
from important French organisations 
and a pressing one from the Mayor of 
Grasse, a clever doctor much distressed 
by the increase of tuberculosis arising 
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from undernourishment and hardship 
among the children. But even so, 
I had to get the permission of the 
British Foreign Office to travel, and 
after that a formal authorisation and 
then a Serial Number before I could 
take my railway ticket. 

Having beard of the fantastic prices 
in France, I was secretly appalled 
when I was informed that I was only 
allowed to take with me £5 of 
English money to get me to the port 
of embarkation and £10 in French 
currency, just 2000 francs. I should 
have to stay a night or two in Paris 
to see the French Red _ Cross, 
L’Entr’aide and other official bodies, 
and I had heard of the horrors of 
Black Market prices. Surely this 
simple old sheep would be shorn of 
even that which she had. And after 
that—the journey to the Midi (for it 
was not possible, as in the luxurious 
days of old, to ask dear Mr Cook to do 
all the work for one and then just call 
for tickets booked through to one’s 
destination). 

I did not then know that I could 
make an arrangement with my Bank 
whereby, in France, I could replenish 
my purse. And so, as usual, I just 
trusted to le bon Dieu to get me out 
of any little—or big—difficulty that 
might arise, and, as you will see if you 
have patience to read on—He did. 

So many delays had I suffered that 
at last a terrible resignation settled 
upon my restless spirit. So often 
had I telephoned to various Offices 
and Embassies to know if Visas and 
Permits and Serial Numbers had come 
through—and they never had—that 
I almost became a Lady of Leisure. 
I exercised my Blackness in the lovely 
woods around our cottage and watched 
him plunge into the lakes and swim 
around like a baby Hippo. I arranged 
to have one day in London when I 
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would do some shopping and hay, 
my grey curls shampooed and mag, 
chic by the coiffeur and friend who 
has tended them since they wep 
golden-brown. In the little restauran; 
of another old friend, I su 
thought that I might as well ring uy 
the Foreign Office again and find out 
at what date in the distant future J 
might expect my Permit and Serial 
Number to be issued. i 

** You start tomorrow. Ten o'clock 
boat train from Victoria,’’ came the 
shattering response to my inquiry. 

“It can’t be done,” I babbled, 
“*T’m here in London. I shall have to 
get back to Sussex and pack—then 
come up to London again. Having 
waited so long, surely you can arrange 
to give me longer notice ?”’ 

“T am afraid that if you don’t take 
th's opportunity you may not get 
another for months,’ came the in- 
exorable reply ; then, a more human 
postscript, ‘‘though I agree that it 
does seem a bit hard to keep you 
waiting so long for your permit and 
then to give you only a few hour’ 
notice of your departure.”’ 

It certainly did. My hair, in 9 
much need of my friend the coiffeur's 
attention, now stood on end. Posi- 
tively I could feel my Chasseur Alpin 
beret rising with it. I rushed into his 
shop to cancel my appointment and 
then started pounding my way down 
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to the first bus-stop for Victoria. 

The rest of that day—and night— 
was a Whirl and a Nightmare; 
collecting the 15 Ib. of food allowed 
for a month’s visit to a hungry 
country, packing clothes, making fool- 
proof lists of things to be done and 
letters to be written for my Crusade 
in my absence; telephoning trades 
men to stop the milk, the meat, the 
rations until further orders, leaving 
cheques for bills, all the hundred and 
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me things the mistress of a tiny 
cottage with no housekeeper or secre- 
tary to whom she can delegate these 

details, must do personally. Finally, 

s long memorandum of po’s and 

pon’ts on the subject of Care of the 

Blackness while I should be away— 

the tummy to be dried when he 

came in from bathing, the charcoal 

biscuit reward for good behaviour, 

the combing of silken ears, and all 

the comforting he would need. (This 

last memorandum quite unnecessary ; 

for he was to be left in the care of 

two devoted adopted aunts, else I 

never could have left him.) 

It seemed hardly worth while going 
to bed at all when at last all these 
duties were finished. But as one of 
the Blackness’s aunts had made the 
brilliant suggestion that instead of 
the blitz of going up to London again 
meumbered with baggage, she should 
drive me straight to the port—New- 
haven—only an hour’s drive in my 
little car from my cottage, I could start 
later and have a few hours of sleep first. 

We didn’t have a puncture. We 
arrived in good time. The cross- 
Channel passage was calm and I 
moozed in my berth all the way. 
I got a corner seat in the Paris train 
at Dieppe, having soared triumphantly 
through the Customs without having 
my modest baggage examined, just 
chalked without query: it gives one 
uch a@ warm glow of satisfaction 
down one’s spine to know that one’s 
face is deemed to be honest. 

In my carriage there were a French 
naval officer, a French war corre- 
spondent and a French lady with 
4 bright little boy, Jean Claude. I 
listened to their comments about 
England and life in England with 
much secret amusement, The lady 
declared : ‘‘ J’at une admiration folle 
pour les Anglais—mais je ne les aime 
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The Naval Officer (who, it 
afterwards transpired, had only tra- 
velled around the suburbs of London 
on his one day’s leave from his ship) 
found the English gardens, “‘ tordant,”’ 
all in rows and exactly alike with 
their little rockeries and rose-pergolas 
and squares of green grass. 

Jean Claude, having spent his war 
years in security, always sure of his 
milk, his orange-juice and good English 
food, was far more tolerant of us. 
Indeed, he seemed to anticipate with 
some apprehension his return to the 
land of his birth, which had been too 
recent when he left it for any happy 
remembrance. 

To my amazement a waiter in a 
white coat (nearly white) passed down 
the corridor ringing a bell and yelling, 
“* Premier Service!/”’ Actually a 
restaurant-car already reinstated where 
four luncheons were served in succes- 
sion—at a price! Forewarned, I had 
a@ good supply of sandwiches and hot 
coffee in a thermos flask. I need not 
budge. 

The French war correspondent had 
fled after the waiter and soon returned 
with five tickets for the luncheon-car. 
One he handed, with a bow, to me. 
I thanked him warmly, but confessed 
that I was scared of French prices and 
preferred to eat my sandwiches where 
I was. 

Madame with Jean Claude, and 
followed by the French naval officer, 
filed out into the corridor, but the 
war correspondent lingered. When 
alone with me he made another 
beautiful bow and begged me to be 
his guest for luncheon. It would be 
such a happiness and privilege, he 
said, to be permitted, even: in such 
a small way, to return some of the 
wonderful hospitality and kindness 
he had always received in my country. 
Of course I remained firm, but I was 
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deeply touched, especially as the 
boy’s cuffs were frayed and his care- 
fully polished shoes patched. I feared 
he would get a nasty jar when the 
bill for his luncheon was presented to 
him, and, as it afterwards transpired, 
he did. My fellow-travellers came 
back with only semi-filled tumpkins, 
and the expression of their faces both 
sour and sad. I had fared better 
with my good beef and tomato sand- 
wiches washed down with REAL coffee. 

At every station we passed it was 
sad to see rows and rows of derelict 
railway carriages covered with the 
rust of years, the glass of windows 
gone, gaping squares where once there 
were doors, Out of a total of 22,000 
locomotives in France, the Germans 
had taken all but 2000, leaving useless 
all these coaches. The waste of war ! 
Here and there in the green June 
meadows lay the gaunt skeleton of an 
aeroplane. Ours? Theirs? More 
waste and tragedy. 

The French Authorities in London 
had told me that my train would 
arrive at Gare St Lazare at night. 
Accordingly I had sent a telegram to 
the kind unknown friend-of-a-friend 
who had offered to house me while in 
Paris, telling her this and begging 
her to send someone to meet me. 
I knew there were no taxis in Paris 
and I had been assured that Madame 
la Comtesse had a car, which she used 
for her Red Cross work. 

Imagine my consternation when 
one of my fellow-passengers casually 
complained that Gare St Lazare would 
not be reopened until the next day, 
lst June. The French in London had 
forgotten that I was travelling on 
3lst May. 

The flat of my unknown hostess was 
situated miles away from the Gare du 
Nord! No taxis! Only the one 
method of transport—the dreaded 
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overcrowded Metro. I had too mush 
hand-baggage to manage such a journey fiogether 

alone and had no idea how far from jrminus’ 
the nearest Metro station my unknows |p" W! 
hostess lived. I hoped that she would |i %° 

have realised the mistake and would by paging ! 
at the station—with car—to meet mg, jmprovisa 
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could be found—would now expect, as 
He told me that he would take chargs |rtich er 
of me and my baggage until we found "U8 § 
my hostess, bless him! But not unti) pst stat 
we reached that seething terminus did out 
it occur to me that, never having met pf chaut 
her before, I was extremely unlikely Did he cc 
to meet her now—even if she came in — he r 
person and did not send a deputy, nddy wi 
male or female. The brain-fag of J of ‘ 
weeks must be my excuse for over P™ Pr 
looking so important a detail. be Comt 
My Naval officer secured the omty PPainec 
porter, with a gigantic four-wheeled pm if . 
not 





trolley on which he piled a mountain 
of American soldiers’ baggage, with 
mine stuck like insignificant barnacles 
on the top, and we processed down the § * 
immense platform. At the barrier, F* 
among the hundreds of expectant 
faces, I saw not one looking as though F 
it expected me. I was asked by my 
escort and the porter, who was meeting 
me. I was obliged idiotically to reply 
that I hadn’t an idea. My poor Naval f 
officer could not linger in this uncer 
tainty for longer than a quarter of an F* 
hour, and then, when no one claimed Ff" 
me, he was obliged to go off to keep 7 
an important appointment with 4 F 
superior officer. But before he went 
he paid the porter and confided me #@ 
his particular care. 

Fortunately for me the porter wa F* 
un brave homme. He suggested that 
when he had put the American luggage 
in the Consigne Militaire he should 
transfer mine to a hand-barrow and 
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gether we should tour the vast 
minus until we found the mysterious 
person who might—or might not—be 
there to meet me. This we did, he 


singing loudly a gay song of his own 
improvisation :— 


“Nous cherchons—nous ne savons pas qué 
Peut-étre c’est un Monsieur ? 
Peut-étre c'est une Dame ? 

Allons-y !”’ 
hich greatly refreshed my tired and 
inxious soul. At last, having toured 
at station twice, we trundled our- 

9s outside it and began to question 
ye chauffeur of every stationary car. 
Did he come from the Comtesse de X ? 
io, he never did. Finally, footsore, 
jddy with fatigue, I questioned the 
t of the line; a little man in a 
itle private car. He, also, denied 
he Comtesse de X. Then my porter 
mplained my predicament and asked 
im if his car were for hire. No, it 

not—but if Madame were en 

he could drive her to her 
stination—at a price. 
Now it begins, thought I ruefully, 
wling at that moment that no price 
nld be too great to get to a bed, 
bit remembering with anguish that 
had only 2000 francs in my purse : 
md I had been warned that to take 
taxi anywhere in Paris cost over 
100 francs for the shortest journey. 
The little man looked at me (did 
see the weary anguish in my 
yes?) and asked me if I should 
msider 100 francs too much. I 
warly embraced him. I fell into 
lat taxi, my luggage was piled in 
tet me by my friendly porter, and 
6 started to cross the dimly lit— 
ut Iit—streets of Paris. The old 
msation—something that grips the 
and takes away the breath— 

ich has always seized me on enter- 
ng Paris, overwhelmed me now. The 
mautiful City, practically unharmed 
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after all these dangerous ghastly 
years of war! I began to tell my 
companion of my joy to be back 
again—of my love for the Crillon, 
Notre-Dame, the Madeleine, the Arc 
de Triomphe, and, with a gleam in 
his eyes, he took me to see one after 
another, a lovely little tour of Paris, 
before he finally deposited me at the 
haven where I would be. Then he 
leaped out of his car, opened its door, 
handed me and my baggage out, 
received his 100 francs with a beautiful 
bow—and drove away. 

And I had been told that I should 
find anti-British feeling in France ; 
that I should fall among thieves! 
Thank God I never really believed 
it. Always I have found both courtesy 
and kindness (and in the South some- 
thing even more precious). This first 
journey proved me right. 

The end of that day took on the 
quality of a strange and romantic 
dream. 

A Frenchwoman, with a rather 
formidable face, answered my ring. 
She looked me over suspiciously, but, 
having weighed me in the balance, 
apparently did not find me wanting ; 
for her hostile manner slowly began 
to dissolve as she led me into the 
dark hall and told me that she would 
inform Madame la Comtesse of my 
arrival. 

Soon afterwards appeared in a 
doorway the loveliest woman I ever 
saw. Swathed in black draperies, 
her exquisite oval face startlingly 
white in contrast to the winged dark 
hair swept back from it, her perfectly 
chiselled features so fine and trans- 
parent that it was difficult to believe 
that this was a woman of flesh and 
blood and not a statue of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, she stood, framed in a 
dark doorway, her long white fragile 
hands outstretched in welcome, a 
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smile lighting sad violet eyes under 
their pencilled brows and displaying 
a glimpse of perfect teeth. 

So this was la Comtesse de X, one 
of the heroines of the Resistance, who, 
for hiding and saving the lives of so 
many of our fallen airmen, had suffered 
long imprisonment, untold miseries, 
and unspeakable indignities from which 
her health can never recover, and who 
narrowly escaped death at the vile 
hands of the Germans. 

This was my hostess. So thin, so 
ethereal, so exquisitely fragile, a tall 
wand of a woman, but with a spirit 
of steel. 

While I was regaining my breath 
she explained to me in a charming 
voice that as she no longer had ‘a car 
she had sent her son by Metro, to 
meet me at the Gare St Lazare, as 
I had said. He would doubtless soon 
return, having failed to find me. 
She was so sorry for the contretemps— 
I must be very tired. She ought to 
have realised that the trains would 
not change till tomorrow—today it is 
now, as she glanced at the clock. 
What could she do for me? Had I 
eaten? Would I like a hot drink ? 
The English tea, perhaps ? she had a 
little, a gift from an English friend, 
but coffee France had not seen for a 
very long time. The beautiful courtesy 
and grace of old France. 

There came a ring of the bell. 

** That will be my son,’ she said, 
and opened the door to reveal a 
gigantic white-turbaned figure wearing 
@ glorious rose-red cloak, who clicked 
his heels and bowed as his blue eyes 
twinkled at me from a sun-browned 
face. I shall always regret that I 
missed being met at the station by a 
wonderful officer of the Spahis ! 

Incredible, almost, that this blond 
giant could be the son of that lovely 
wraith of a woman, but he was. 


Then I was shown to my room, with 
its soft longed-for French bed, So 
ended a day and a half. 

I was thankful for the consider. 
tion for hungry countries shown by 
the British authorities; for, with 
my 165 lb. of food allowed for a month's 
visit, I could be independent. of the 
generosity of my hostess, save for 
a little bread for my breakfast, and 
even that was strictly rationed, Jp 
return I could give her the longed. 
for luxury of real coffee. To enable 
her household to live, the Comtesse, 
with her impaired health, was obliged 
to travel into the country, always 
in that terrible Metro, to fetch vege. 
tables from the garden of her ChAtean 
and anything else she could find, 
returning (always in the Metro) carry. 
ing her heavy baskets, faint with 
fatigue and the vitiated atmospher 
of that horrible underground train, 

I learned, in only two days. 
hate and dread the Battle of th 
Metro. One Frenchwoman told m 
that as she boarded a train during 
‘the rush hour,’ all the windows, 
the whole length of the train, cracked 
and fell out on to the line from the 
pressure of bodies within. I could 
well believe it, having travelled with 
a very fat Frenchman affixed to my 
back like a plaster and with a lamp 
American private soldier as a chet 
protector. He quietly chewed pepper 
mint gum in my face, and, as hv 
skilfully rolled it from side to side 
of a gaping mouth, I could almot 
see his tonsils. I could make 
movement of any sort and was eventt: 
ally spewed forth from that train—l 
can’t remember where, but not at th 
station for which I had booked—y 
the volition of the mass of humanity 
behind me. The chic Parisians hal 
bicycles, and it was a common sig 
to see Monsieur or Madame, when @ 
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a shopping expedition, pedalling ener- 
gtioally through the streets with 
their purchases packed into a wooden 
sore-box on wheels attached to the 
sear of the bicycle. 

The sounds of Paris had changed. 
No longer the high-powered purr and 
deep-noted klaxons of the luxurious 
private cars nor the pip-squeak horns 
of innumerable taxis. Instead, the 
par of American lorries and jeeps, 
and, in the quiet streets, the clop- 
dop-clop of wooden-soled shoes. In 
the early mornings, before the military 
traffic began, Paris might have been 
one of the mill-towns of the north 
of England, with sabots clacking over 
ebblestones. For there was no 
leather left in France and the tragedy 
of footwear was one of the worst 
the French had to bear. In Paris it 
broke my heart to hear the limping 
children. One little girl, walking with 
her mother in front of me, kept 
stumbling and whimpering. I asked 
her mother what ailed the child, and 
for reply she lifted the foot of her 
child to show me burst and out- 
grown shoes, the heel under the 
blistered instep. 

“They grow so fast, the children, 
Madame, and when their shoes are 
too small, still they must wear them. 
Each child has one bon (coupon) 
for one pair of shoes a year. But 
the shoes do not exist, or, if one 
should find a pair, it will be of the 








wrong size or else at a price impossible 
for the poor.” 

I went up to Montmartre and 
watched some children playing on 
a sand-heap in a smutty public 
garden. Pale, emaciated, knock-kneed 
little things, most of them rickety, 
all victims of malnutrition ; the older 
children with ugly decayed teeth or 
very few teeth—no calcium. Pathetic 
beyond words. 
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I have a nightmare remembrance of 
that visit to Paris. It was very hot, 
and I hate great heat. It was necessary 
to visit Ministries, and no lifts were 
working because of the shortage of 
electricity. It was necessary to climb 
marble stairways to the fourth or 
fifth floors, one’s papers were never 
ready and one was asked to call 
again in an hour’s time. That stair- 
case must be descended and then 
climbed again, and, in the meantime, 
where and how to pass that intervening 
hour? In old days it would have 
been easy to sit on a chair outside 
a café, drink iced lemonade, and watch 
the passers-by ; but the only desperate 
occasion when I entered a tea-shop 
and asked for a tiny water-ice (three 
mouthfuls) the bill for forty frances 
turned me dizzy. I handed a fifty- 
franc note to the waitress and she 
gave me a Metro ticket for change. 
I informed her that I was in uniform 
and treated “Hn Militaire,” so did 
not pay for Metro tickets. 

“Eh bien! Oest pour le service,” 
said the maiden perkily and shot my 
50-franc note into a drawer. I de- 
cided then that I would starve rather 
than spend such sums upon my 
suffering body, and, for the first day, 
I nearly did. I had been told to go 
for my meals to the Y.W.C.A. Canteen, 
which was superbly organised and very 
cheap. But no one had given me its 
address—and you try and explain 
Y.W.C.A. to @ Parisian ! 

If I had been told that it was in 
Pancienne Maison Rumpelmeyer, Rue 
Faubourg-St-Honoré, all would have 
been easy, but I walked for miles, 
sweating in my heavy uniform, in 
search of that place until I accosted 
a red-tabbed English officer who 
directed me to it at once. Inside I 
found perfect peace and comfort. 
Little tables laid with spotless cloths 
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and cutlery, flowers, subdued lighting, 
swift service and smiling faces, and 
oH—! what food. American rations 
and a French Chef with Gallic imagina- 
tion and resource, Three courses (of 
which meat was always one) and good 
coffee for luncheon at a cost of 
24 francs. In the Café de Paris one 
could pay 500 or 600 francs for a meal 
not half as good, and it was really 
pathetic to see the number of hungry 
French who strove to be admitted 
to this place of peace and plenty. 
Some, in uniform, got in. (The franc 
was then only 176 to the £1.) 

Upstairs there were luxurious arm- 
chairs, writing-tables, English and 
American newspapers, free telephone, 
@ service of interpreters and guides, 
and a glorious tea (and coffee) with 
brioches or buns toasted and oozing 
real butter, and luscious cakes for 
only 8 francs. 

When I asked one of the English 
officials how it was done, she replied, 
“American food. But we shall be 
out of pocket on the service side ; 
we must employ the French, and that 
man who bows you into your chair 
gets 8000 francs a month for doing 
just that, and the girls who polish the 
spoons get 3000 francs a month. 
Whereas our girls, with English pay, 
can just afford an occasional haircut, 
but not a shampoo as well,” 

My greatest shock came when I 
visited Cook’s Travel Bureau near 
the Madeleine and asked the price of 
a ticket to the South. I was told that 
single fare, second class, without a 
wagon-lit, would cost me 1400 francs 
to Cannes, so that a return ticket would 
cost 2800, and I had only the per- 
mitted 2000 francs—slightly diminished 
by the cost of living in Paris—and I 
had to go on living in France for a 
month ! 

You know that silent moment of 
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panic when your brain whizzes roung 
like the wheels of a car on wet grags, 
spinning madly but getting you no. 
where? It was in this moment of 
panic, and while I let my brain spin 
for a little space of stricken silenge, 
@ voice, which could only have coms 
from that Higher Power in which ] 
put my trust, whispered— 

“ Ring up that wonderful Resistangs 
man you met in London, Command. 
ant M. He gave you his number and 
promised his help should you need it,” 

The perverse woman in me argued— 

“* But he’s half the time in London 
and surely will be there now.” 

“ Ring him up,” repeated the voice, 

So I rang him up. And he was 
there. At once he invited me to din 
with him and his wife, and I spenta 
lovely evening with them in their 
top-floor flat, all light and air, and! 
poured forth my troubles, and in five 
minutes my problem of transport was 
solved. An appointment was made 
for me, by telephone, to see our Ait 
Attaché at the British Embassy next 
day. Since I was being sent on “s 
special mission” by the French, I was 
handed over to the R.A.F., and with 
their adoption of me began a new 
phase of my adventure. 

I was collected next day by 4 
soldier in a jeep. He threw ny 
baggage into it, helped me into th 
seat beside him, and then drove at4 
terrifying speed to the office of the 
R.A.F, in the Place Vendéme, At the 
office I was received with such kiné 
ness that my lonely apprehensions 
began to fade. 

After handing in my papers and 
being weighed with my baggage 
which formality took exactly thre 
minutes, I was led to a luxurio’ 
armchair and served with hot cofite 
and brioches. At last I could relax: 
I was being taken care of, and alll 
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had to do until I reached the South of 
France was to submit to this delicious 
sensation. 

“(Cigarette with your coffee, Lady 
Fortescue ?’’ inquired one of the 
RAF. officials in charge of me. 
“Your car will be here in twenty 
minutes to take you to Le Bourget.”’ 

My car! What music in those two 
words to one who had fought the 
Battle of the Metro for five weary 
days. 

I had never flown in my life. In- 
deed, when flying first began I had 
voiced a rash vow that I would never 
fy. How a situation—and a war-— 
tan change our ideas! Here was I, 
rescued from a difficult predicament 
by the R.A.F. and only too thankful 
to be strapped into a bomber with the 
prospect of reaching my destination 
so swiftly and thus avoiding the vile 
discomfort of spending perhaps two 
or three days on an overcrowded train 
with no restaurant-car. 

I was the only woman in the plane 


From their demeanour and that of the 
pilot who even handed “the stick ’’ 
over to a friend while he came to see 
that I was comfortable, one might 
almost have thought that this was my 
own private bomber. The President 
ofmy Fund, dear Général Sicé, Military 
Délégué of the French Red Cross in 
London, whom I had seen in Paris, 
had advised me during my flight to 
ttudy the French rivers all the way 
fom Paris to Marseille, telling me 
that I should then get some idea of 
their difficulties of transport. So as 
we flew onwards, always I saw the 
tiver ribbons, which were rivers, un- 
broken by any bridge. Only one 
temporary bridge did I see on that 
journey; all the rest had been de- 
ttroyed by the marvellous pin-point 
bombing of our R.A.F. How many 
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years would it take poor France to 
recover from this ghastly but necessary 
devastation ? 

We reached the Alpes Maritimes, 
and here the air-pockets caused the 
bomber to dance and plunge a bit, but 
triumph of triumphs, I did not become 
air-sick. Rolling a fearful eye at the 
neat row of paper bags suspended 
within reach above our heads, I felt 
that I should never again be able to 
hold up mine if compelled to use one 
of those humiliating contrivances 
which, on our return journey three 
weeks later, were torn down and filled 
with peaches bought from barrows in 
Marseille by joyous South African 
pilots on their way to visit relatives 
in the Mother Country and anxious to 
arrive laden with gifts. 

When we reached the airport of 
Marseille and stiffly descended from 
the plane, the pilot came up to me 
and asked me how I had enjoyed my 
first flight. ‘‘ Very much—but—we 
didn’t go very fast,”’ I commented, 
“‘and the wing of the plane blocked 
my view badly.” 

He twinkled at me— 

“* Well, we never flew at a less speed 
than 200 m.p.h.,’”’ he retorted, “ and 
unluckily I couldn’t very well alter 
the construction of the plane.” 

Impossible to realise how fast we 
were flying, for at that great height 
the landscape below seemed stationary 
for long periods of time, 

I had been promised in Paris that a 
car should deliver me to my door, 
and now I was invited to refresh my- 
self in the Canteen while transport of 
some sort was secured for me. But 
it so happened that the R.A.F. cars 
were all out on long-distance journeys 
and the French Red Cross car was 
also out on a mission. 

“If you don’t mind staying for the 
night a car shall be at your disposal 
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tomorrow morning,’ said the Wing 
Commander. 

I gazed at him mutely and I suppose 
piteously. 

** Only for one night,’’ he strove to 
reassure me, ‘‘ Much less tiring for 
you, really, for it’s a pretty long way 
to: your mountain village from here, 
and you've travelled a bit already. 
But of course I understand that you 
want to get quickly to your own place, 
and I’m terribly sorry there isn’t an 
available car today.”’ 

“It isn’t that—it’s—you see...” 
I stammered while he stood in a state 
of puzzled patience. ‘I’m scared 
stiff of French prices,” I blurted out. 
** And you see I was only allowed to 
bring out 2000 franes—there’s a hole 
in it already and a night in a Marseille 
hotel will probably swallow it all up— 
and I’ve got to live somehow for three 
or four weeks. I couldn’t even have 
got to the Midi if the R.A.F. hadn’t 
adopted me——”’ 

“But of course you are still in 
our care,” he answered. ‘“‘We ask 
you to be our guest of honour in the 
funny little hotel we’ve requisitioned. 
You'll forgive a soldier’s camp-bed 
and the simplicity of your room, I 
hope, and we shall try to make you 
as comfortable as possible.” 

Oh! Angels of the Air... . 

Before I got into my camp-bed I 
dined in the Mess, and was afterwards 
taken to a little cinema next door 
that had been opened for the troops. 
In the Courtyard at the back of the 
hotel stood a gigantic magnolia in 
full bloom, and the exotic lemony 
scent of the flowers mingled with 
the equally exotic but less romantic 
smell of hot American negroes, who 
were doing queer jazz movements and 
shuffle dances to the strains of the 
mechanical music issuing from within 
the cinema. June in Provence can 
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(March 
be very hot indeed, and la grany “ 
chaleur was just beginning. Thy 
atmosphere inside the cinema: wa 
indescribable as hot wafts of it rog 
to the gallery reserved for office: 
where I was sitting. I was too daze 
to analyse it closely, but I recognise 
a strong undercurrent of garlic, which 
made me realise, even in my waking. 
dreaming condition, that I was] 
really was—back again in my beloved 
Provence. 

I hardly slept at all, but it wam't 
the fault of that hard little bed. h 
only a few hours I should be hom 
again after five years of exile, | 
should drive down the stony mountain 
track to the great door of Fort Ese 
and I should clang the bell suspended 
from the wall to summon my faithful 
Margharita. How would she look! 
Ill and emaciated after all the prive 
tions she had suffered ? Would sh 
be still the same inarticulate Mar. 
gharita, who could only express her 
feelings with those huge brown almond. 
shaped eyes, fringed around by pheno- 
menal lashes, and by the twisting of 
her long thin fingers? Would she still 
look at her Madame with love in 
those clear eyes? And my littl 
“Sunset House”? My beloved 
garden? ‘Then with a sick feeling 
of utter desolation I pictured the 
visit that I must make to Made 
moiselle’s Chateau, entering its court 
yard and seeing no little oval fac § mid tl 
peering through the curtain of corks § careful 
swinging over the front entrane§ “I 
In England, in hours of loneliness, 
I had so often pictured our rapturow 
reunion after these tragic years of 
separation: the ecstatic barking o 
our dogs, the Blackness careering 
madly round the courtyard and the 
secret garden, in chase of Squibs, 
having first nearly overpowered his 
adored Mademoiselle with his exuberant 
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And so I had found comfort. 
But now there would be no Made- 
yoisele—but there would still . be 
jittle Squibs—her shadow dog. I 
wuld not know that she had joined 
Mademoiselle just two days before my 
grival. How should I find our 
peasant neighbours? Who would 
lave survived this ghastly war? The 
hours of the night dragged slowly on, 
md the approaching day would answer 
many of the questions of my heart. 
from my bed I stared out of the 
meurtained window at a magnolia 
blossom that swayed across it, magic- 
ily lovely in the moonlight, and in 
the darkness before dawn I fell asleep, 
id the pale, ivory flower suddenly 
eoame the face of Elisabeth Starr. 

Hardly had I finished my last cup 
of real American coffee next morning 
when an orderly announced that my 
ar was at the door. Various officers 
tame to see me off, and I was informed 
that the car was at my disposal for 
the whole day, so that if I wanted 
to go by the longer route, via Cannes, 
to get into touch with the French 
Red Cross officials and visit the 
English Bank I could do this without 
fear of upsetting Army plans. 

“I’ve given you rather a dour 
Scot as a driver, but what he lacks 
in conversational powers he makes 
up in knowledge of cars, so that if 
you should have a breakdown of any 
wrt he’s competent to deal with it,” 
said the Wing Commander, kind and 
careful for my welfare to the last. 

“I can never thank the R.A.F. 








mough for all they have done for 
me personally,” I said in farewell. 
Our debt as a Nation is already far 
beyond payment except by our pride 
in such a service and our gratitude. 
How I wish the R.A.F. could instil 
some of its marvellous efficiency and 
organisation into poor chaotic France ! 
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My dour Scot grunted as he put 
the car into gear and we drove through 
dust. and glare, stony half-repaired 
roads damaged by bombing, détours 
farther inland where bridges had 
been destroyed, then vineyards, a 
few Parasol pines splintered by shell- 
fire, glimpses of one of the bluest 
seas in the world, silvery olive trees 
clothing mountain slopes splashed with 
golden Spanish broom. So familiar, 
so infinitely dear. We approached 
Cannes, and my chauffeur was obliged 
to stop to locate some strange noise 
in the engine unheard by me, and 
while he was peering under the bonnet 
a@ piteous old woman hobbled up to 
my window. She looked like the 
oldest woman in the world, so thin, 
so pale, so wrinkled, wrapped in 
incredible rags, a torn skirt displaying 
a twisted deformed and swollen leg, 
while burst shreds of rag tied on 
with string revealed bleeding, blistered 
feet. She begged me for the love of 
God to drive her the remaining miles 
to the Mairie, where she must queue 
for a relief ration of bread. She 
held up the deformed leg and foot, 
which looked as though they had 
been broken and badly mended— 

“Ah, Madame! Mes pieds me 
font mal/”’ she wailed. When—if 
ever—she reached the Mairie she 
must stand for hours in a queue and 
then walk home again. She could 
not hurry and probably would have 
had the journey for nothing, for the 
bread very often was not enough to 
go round. The chauffeur looked up 
from his tinkering, met my imploring 
gaze and shook his head vigorously. 

“Oh, can’t we take her as far as 
the Mairie?’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ Look 
how old and tired she is! Look at 
her awful feet !’’ 

*‘ Army regulations,’ he answered 
shortly. ‘‘ We’re forbidden to pick 
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up any civilians, and the Yanks are 
even more severe than we are, and 
they’re occupying Cannes. It does 
seem hard when there’s room in the 
car—but there are hundreds like her 
and if we gave a lift to one...! You 
see, there’s no buses, no trams, nor 
transport of any sort. I’m sorry, 
Madam,’’ as I began to plead again, 
‘** but this is an Army car and I must 
obey orders or I shall get into serious 
trouble.” Unanswerable. I tried to 
explain this to that pitiful old woman, 
who stared beseechingly into my 
eyes, beating her breast and repeating, 
** Pour Vamour de Dieu, Madame !”’ 
while tears of misery and exhaustion 
poured down her face. And I could 
do nothing. As we drove away she 
cried after me weakly, “ Ah/ vous 
nétes pas geniille, vous mn’étes pas 
gentille/!’? If she could only have 
known the pain it was to me to leave 
her thus. The vision of her haunts 
me still. That was the beginning. 
Every day I must witness misery 
such as that—prisoners of war return- 
ing wrecked in health from concentra- 
tion camps, children with tuberculosis, 
rickets, and skin diseases from mal- 
nutrition. I had come out to make 
@ report, and I must see these terrible 
things ; for only thus could I convince 
others that the need of France was 
desperate. She must and should be 
helped in her distress. 

We drove to the English Bank, 
where before the war I had rented a 
small safe in which to keep a few 
precious things—Mummie’s letter to 
me written on my first birthday, 
her Bible, and some letters from my 
Man. Before leaving France, while 
I was frantically packing up John’s 
books, the silver, the old glass and 
so on, I had asked Mademoiselle to 
collect my treasures from the Bank 
as she was going to Cannes. I gave 
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her the key of my safe and a letty 
of authorisation, but when she retumaj 
in the evening she told me sadly thy 
French law insisted that the conten, 
of private safes be given only to th, 
owner, who must sign many fony 
herself before being allowed to tal, 
anything away. I left. early ney 
morning, 80 was obliged to leave my 
treasures behind, and now I expecta 
to be told that when the Germay 
occupied Cannes they had looted qj 
Banks and rifled the safes. 














only things of no value to them i 
mine they would surely have throm 
them out as rubbish. But no! Thy 
Bank Manager assured me that ny 
safe was intact, and in it I founda 
I sought, blue with mildew—hi 
THERE. Psychic people have alway 
assured me that I am “ protected,’ 
and this was the third instance ¢ 
the protection of my property i 
France. My little ‘‘ Sunset House” 
and my faithful bonne inside it, both 
safe and untouched. John’s book 
and pictures, our glass and _ silver, 
which I had transferred to a friend’ 
house in Grasse when an English 
woman occupied my house on my 
departure, also intact. And no, 
down in Cannes, I found my preciow 
personal papers, covered with mildey, 
but also safe! It seemed and seem 
to me miraculous. Hugging my 
mouldy little packet I then drove t 
the small hotel reserved for th 
R.A.F., where I had yet another 
example of their chivalry and hosp 
tality. Both I and my chauffer 
were given an excellent lunche 
and after an interval of rest, for th 
heat at mid-day was intense, we # 
forth again and started our clim 
up to Opio. 

At Valbonne the bridge had bea 
blown up and we had to descend 4 
steep and narrow track on the edg 
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of the crater, but the road through 
the pine-woods beyond was exactly 
the same. We roared through the 
village of Opio, climbing the last hill, 
but I saw no familiar figures about— 
only a few children, babies when I left 
and strange to me now, who shouted 
with excitement at the phenomenon 
of a passing car, for there was then 
no transport. My little signpost with 
Fort Escu painted upon it and an 
arrow pointing down the mountain 
track that led to my house was 
actually still there and standing up- 
right. How many times in 1939 had 
it been knocked down or biffed askew 
by the lorries of French soldiers—but 
someone had replaced it and this time 
planted it in a pudding of cement 
for security. We turned the hairpin 
bend and there stood my little Fort 
dreaming in the hot sunshine. The 
great wall surrounding it was com- 
pletely covered by a wild riot of 
climbing roses and honeysuckle, which, 
planted inside it, had run madly up 
and over it and were now trailing 
across the stony neglected road. The 
¢ypresses I had grown from seed in 
the other Domaine now towered above 
the wall. What should I find inside ? 
With a heavily beating heart I pulled 
the rusty chain of the bell suspended 
by the great door and then—waited. 
Absolute silence. I rang again more 
loudly, and then I heard swift padding 
footsteps shuffling across the court- 
yard, the inner bars and bolts were 
shot back, the great door opened— 
and there stood my Margharita! 
Thin as a rail, browned by the sun ; 
for she had been gallantly doing the 
work of a man since the Liberation, 
tilling the ground, tending the vines 
and olive trees. I had left her slim 
and smart, wearing her pale lemon- 
coloured dress, her mop of curly 
brown hair bound by a scarlet silk 
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handkerchief and her feet shod in 
scarlet sandals. Now she was very 
nearly in rags, a torn overall covered 
her gaunt limbs, her buzz of hair 
unruly, and her feet—oh ! her feet... . 
Burst sand-shoes with soles flapping 
loose revealed her long brown toes. 
Her high cheek-bones seemed trying 
to come through the stretched skin of 
her face ; her eyes, always large, were 
now enormous, and when she saw me 
standing there they seemed to fill her 
face. 

“Madame! Ah! Madame——! 
Ma Madame !”’ was all that she could 
say as she flung herself into my out- 
stretched arms and sank her head, 
quietly sobbing great deep sobs upon 
my shoulder. For once we changed 
places, the floodgates were opened, 
and after years of loneliness she, the 
inarticulate Margharita, then inundated 
me with speech, bombarding me with 
questions about my health, how had 
I come, when did I first set foot in 
France, how were all my family, and 
England—poor England—while I, the 
more voluble, could say nothing at all, 
only stroke her curls, and look into 
those faithful spaniel’s eyes—so like 
my Dominie’s now in their expression 
of utter love and trust. 

And Dominie, her ‘ Petit Noir’? 

At length she led me into the 
courtyard and I stared about me at 
the mad luxuriance of all that I had 
planted. Margharita had only been 
able to work the vegetable garden to 
keep herself alive. She had watered 
the roses and plants and creepers of 
Madame, but could not prune them 
nor control their wild growth. No 
wire in France, no nails—the only 
ladder rotted away. I felt like Rip 
Van Winkle or the Sleeping Beauty, 
awaking from their dreams to find 
themselves in the same place rendered 
unfamiliar by the passage of years. 
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The persiennes (shutters) of my house 
could no longer be closed because of 
the great sprays of bignonia and 
stentonia, which had rushed up the 
walls and claimed the house as their 
own. To enter the loggia I had to 
push my way through a tangle of 
climbing geraniums, and the little 
Paulownia tree given me by Made- 
moiselle, which only reached my 
shoulder when I left, was now trying 
to push over the house and blocked 
the view from the highest windows, 
Colour and scent and a mad extrava- 
gance of growth everywhere. I was 
even glad to enter the cool, dark hall- 
dining-room, once the kitchen of one 
of the ancient cottages, now shaded 
from the sun, to rest my eyes from the 
blaze of light and colour and my 
tired soul from an excess of emotion. 
But I was not allowed to rest. I 
must make a tour of my little home 
while Margharita gave an account of 
her stewardship. She had tried to 
protect les belles choses de Madame, 
but with cleaning materials so im- 
possible to get it had been difficult. 
Still, she had hoarded supplies that I 
had left and used them very sparingly. 
I could never have believed it possible 
to find, after six years of war and 
enemy occupation, so perfect an in- 
terior. My little ‘Sunset House” 
looked as smart and new as when I 
had first occupied it. Brasses winked 
in dark corners ; in my Studio upstairs 
the white curtains and covers were 
spotless; the grey-tiled floors were 
clean and polished. In my bedroom 
my azalea-tinted curtains had also 
been washed, and the sinking sun 
glowing through them cast a warm 
reflection on the silver-painted wood 
surrounding my divan bed. It was 
almost too wonderful to be believed, 
and what it represented almost too 
poignant to be borne. I had thought 
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my little home lost for ever—it might 
be a ruined heap of stones, destroyed 
by a bomb; or looted and desecrated 
by enemy occupation—and I found it 
perfect. 

“Oh Margharita! Ma chére, ma 
fidéle Margharita!” was all that I 
could say. ‘Comment je peux vous 
remercier ?”? How could I ever express 
to her my gratitude for such fidelity 
and loving service under such ghastly 
conditions during my long absence} 
Only by love. 

“ O’était pour ma Madame,” said 
Margharita simply, grown inarticulate 
again, and her Madame humbly 
realised how unworthy she was of 
such devotion. 

Last we visited my little kitchen, 
The yellow-tiled floor was as clean 
as ever, but a hideous object in the 
middle drew from me an exclamation, 


Margharita hastily explained that since | 


there was no fuel in the South of 
France she had been obliged to use 
the little stove, which once our washer- 
woman employed to boil water. Only 
a few sticks were necessary to make 
fire with this tiny round stove, and 
she had fixed its rusty iron chimney 
into that of our kitchener, naturally 
at a drunken angle. Collecting dead 
twigs from the olive trees, using only 
@ saucepan or a frying-pan because, 
of course, there was no oven, and doing 
her work either on her knees or in 
@ squatting position, so had poor 
Margharita cooked for herself during 
these last years. As I looked at my 
splendid little kitchener, which once 
also heated water for luxurious hot 
baths until coal and its substitutes 
became extinct; then at my Butagaz 
stove, which had been used in hot 
weather like this until all supplies 
of gas failed, and, finally, at my electric 
rings, kettle, and toaster, which had 
been such joys to us in the early 
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mornings until all electricity had been 
cut off, I began to realise even more 
vividly the miseries and privations 
suffered by the French. Mademoiselle, 
my architect, had thought out every 
possibility of avoiding domestic 
annoyances for me. If the coal 
merchant failed to deliver our fuel, 
then there would be the Butagaz 
in reserve. If the gas cylinder died 
on me before its substitute arrived, 
there would always be electricity to 
help me out. What neither of us 
foresaw was the awful possibility of 
enemy occupation in the land of our 
Allies who, we thought, had one of 
the strongest Armies in the world. 
But Margharita prepared a banquet 
for me that night: a minute cup of 
vegetable soup (three years of drought 
and the cutting off of the water supply 
had been fatal for everyone’s vege- 
tables), and some haricot beans sauté 
in a few drops of rare and precious 
olive oil (rare because the Germans, not 
content with the theft of nearly all 
the olive oil of Provence, had mined 
the olive groves on their departure, 
so that the peasants could neither 
tend and prune their olive trees nor 
gather the crop). I had not yet my 
food card, so Margharita spared me 
a slice of her meagre ration of dark 
bread, which when toasted became 
darker still, and for dessert I ate one 
of my own scarce peaches—scarce 
again owing to the drought and the 
lack of spraying materials to kill 
parasites and prevent la maladie. 
Pests had multiplied in a terrifying 
manner because every bird, cat, or 
dog (except a few chiens de chasse to 
hunt non-existent rabbits and par- 
tridges) had been shot and eaten during 
the worst period of hunger in 1943. 
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Rats ate Margharita’s baby rabbits, 
devoured the figs and grapes and held 
carnival in my grenier. They must be 
dealt with. 

While Margharita was on her knees 
in the kitchen preparing our banquet, 
I was on mine in my little chapel 
built in the rocks, saying little prayers 
of thankfulness, that my home had 
been spared and she within it, and for 
all the happy past years spent in this 
lovely land surrounded by such love. 
Almost I felt the warmth and softness 
of my little Blackness in his familiar 
place by my side and saw the slender 
hands of Mademoiselle hanging the 
bronze figure of the Christ, which 
she had found buried in the mud 
of Flanders during the war of 1914-18, 
above the little Font. Sunset light 
flooded the chapel from the window 
of the rugged cloister, staining the 
great boulders under the primitive 
arch where stood the altar with a 
blood-red radiance against which the 
black shadow of the beautiful carved 
Cross behind it stood out in bold 
relief. Thank God no more blood 
was being shed; the Cross had 
triumphed, but even so the world 
had been crucified, as Mademoiselle 
had said it would be. The victims 
of this war were numbered in millions. 
I prayed for strength and courage to 
help bind up some of those war wounds 
in this, my chosen corner—a lone 
crusader now. 

I came out into the sunset. At 
such an hour ten years ago I had 
found the little ruinous cottage of 
stone dreaming in the sunset glow 
and had softly quoted to myself the 


doggerel verse beginning— 


** Little sunset house of hearts 
Standing all alone .. .” 
































R.W.A.F.F. HIGHWAY. 


BY C. R. A. S. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


** A various host—from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown.” 


DRIVING in a jeep along that road 
in October 1945 was indeed like 
passing not merely from one country 
into another, but from the edge of 
one continent into the middle of the 
next but one. 

The inhabitants on either side of 
a frontier are not, as a rule, so very 
different from one another; it is 
true that once the barrier is passed 
the language usually changes, but 
dress, physical appearance, and even 
manners and mode of life are much 
the same whatever may be said about 
politics. But to the unknowing 
traveller who in that month started 
from Rangoon and drove up the main 
road to Prome, and thence across the 
Irrawaddy and over the steep Arakan 
Yomas to Taungup, the change would 
have been astonishing. For east of 
the mountains all he would have seen 
was a vast, flat expanse of green 
“‘ paddy,” broken here and there by 
clumps of trees indicating the presence 
of villages. The Burmese, with their 
Mongoloid features and pale, golden 
skins, mingle with darker Indo- 
Burmese and Indians, soldiers and 
civilians. In the first thirty miles 
or so after crossing the Irrawaddy, 
where the road still runs along the 
plain, the traveller would have seen 
fewer and fewer Burmese and only 
small groups of Indian sappers work- 
ing on the road. After these there 


—Sir WatrTer Scort. 


was, for a space, nothing at all but 
the winding, tortuous road bordered 
by dense bamboo jungle. And then, 
suddenly, round a corner, the occupant 
of our jeep would stop and rub his 
eyes. Did they belie him or was he 
the victim of witchcraft? Was his 
jeep really some form of magic carpet 
which had carried him far beyond his 
destination ? Or was it merely that 
that party he had attended last night 
had been more hectic than he realised 
at the time? For now, unquestion- 
ably, he was in another continent; 
these big, black, muscular men, s0 
different from the slight Burmese and 
Indians, were certainly not natives of 
Asia. 

What was more, our traveller, had 
he been an officer, would have been 
struck by the way these strangers 
leaped to attention on the command 
of some enormous giant who stood at 
the salute, motionless as a statue in 
polished ebony. He would have 
wondered, too, if they were gifted 
with‘all-round vision ; for men walking 
in the same direction as that in which 
he was driving would salute without 
apparently having first turned round 
and seen him coming. Had _ he, 
however, been an officer of the 82nd 
(West African) Division, of the Royal 
West African Frontier Force, those 
among these big black men who 
knew him would not have contented 
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themselves with a mere salute, but 
would also have greeted him with a 
wide friendly smile and a hail of, 
“Sannu, Sir!” or, if he had been a 
very senior Officer, with “‘Sannu, 
Baba!” If he, in passing, had in- 
quired of their health by addressing 
them with the single word, “ Lafia?” 
back would have come the answer 
fom everyone present, “Lafia lo, 
Sir!” their honest faces split with 
even wider smiles uncovering perfect, 
geaming teeth. 

For the next seventy miles along 
the road they were to be seen in parties 
of varying size, rifles stacked under 
guard or slung across their backs, 
and in their hands a pick, shovel, or 
matchet. Every ten miles or so there 
was a camp of Africans composed of 
a few tents and many more rough, 
me-man bamboo shelters, to which 
these soldiers returned after the day’s 
work. For the Division was to move 
fom the sparsely populated and 
tlatively wild Arakan over the pre- 
tipitous and inhospitable Yomas into 
Burma proper, and, before it could 
get its vehicles across these mountains, 
the road had to be extensively repaired 
and in parts entirely reconstructed. 

Between mid-December 1944 and 
the end of May 1945 two of the three 
Brigades of this Division had fought 
and marched for 300 miles, and the 
third for over 400. Their ways had 
lain for only the briefest period along 
mud roads, fit for wheels in fine 
weather only, but chiefly along country 
paths away back in the Arakan hinter- 
land. Often, too, their route had 
taken them over ground previously 
untraversed at all by man, and, in 
onsequence, many weary miles of 
track had to be hacked out of the 
sullen, jungle-ridden countryside, up 
ind down steep hills, through or along 
the beds of rivers and dry torrents. 
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It would be beyond the wit of man 
to compute the real distances covered 
by those troops, but it was without 
doubt much in excess of the 300 or 
400 miles measured from the map. 
In May the Division went into its 
monsoon quarters on the Arakan 
coast at Kindaunggyi, Taungup, and 
Sandoway—those troops in the latter 
two places being relatively lucky ; for 
they had reasonable accommodation, 
whereas those at Kindaunggyi were 
mainly in tents or “ bashas”’ built 
by themselves out of bamboo and 
timber cut from the jungle. And 
in the Arakan the rainfall in the 
five or six months of the monsoon 
is nearly 250 inches. 

Well, there they were in May; 
such “roads” as were fit for jeeps 
at the beginning of the monsoon 
soon became quagmires of reddish 
ooze into which the lightest vehicles 
sank in an instant up to their axles. 
All the Division’s kit, except such of 
its warlike stores as had been carried 
on the heads of its Auxiliary Groups 
or, like the Light Artillery, towed 
behind jeeps, was far away at Dohazari, 
some 400 miles distant, up near 
Chittagong. There, too, were all their 
vehicles, except their jeeps, and it 
was essential to get them forward 
before the next stage of operations. 
It was also essential that Europeans 
and Africans alike should be able to 
get at their kits and kit-bags so as 
to achieve a little less discomfort 
than they had endured during the 
campaign. We all hoped that we 
would somehow be shipped away 
from that mangrove-infested coast to 
Rangoon, but the “exigencies of the 
Service’ defeated us. The shipping 
was just not there, and therefore we 
had to move into Burma proper by 
M.T. and on foot. 

Early in the monsoon a Brigade 
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of East Africans, who had sojourned 
with us for a few weeks, was first 
over those Yomas. Even at that 
time our route to civilisation, the road 
from Taungup to Prome, was bad 
enough. The mountains rise sheer 
and are densely clad in bamboo; 
the road winds round corners and 
creeps precariously along the tops of 
narrow razor-backed ridges to descend 
sharply into a valley and begin all 
over again. As a feat of engineering 
its original construction, before the 
war, was tremendous. But the Japs 
had neglected it for the past four 
months and already landslides had 
blocked it in places and carried it 
away in others. The East Africans 
had no more transport immediately 
available than we had, and, as it 
was only a question of getting a lot 
of men and very few jeeps over to 
the Irrawaddy, the Engineers from 
east and west of the Dark Continent 
made the road passable—but only 
just. It was two months later when 
we heard that we were to go by the 
same route, and by that time the 
monsoon was at its height and many 
feet of rain had fallen since the 
**Jumbos” had passed that way. 
The river at Kindaunggyi, the Tanlwe 
Chaung, rose over twelve feet in forty- 
eight hours, and speculation was rife 
whether it and all the other large 
chaungs about us would burst their 
banks and devastate the already 
water-logged countryside. 

In early August a small recon- 
naissance party of two officers and 
less than a dozen Africans went up 
the road to examine its condition. 
In eight hours they reached Mile 55, 
exactly half-way to Prome, and stopped 
there for the night. The drive was 
most unpleasant; for in places the 
road had fallen away altogether and 
new surfaces had to be hewn out of 
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the side of the hill before the jeeps 
could get past; in others the roq 
had partially fallen away, leaving 
room for a jeep to pass, but no, 
could tell whether the weight of any 
one of these vehicles wouldn’t seq 
the remaining insecure bit of rj 
crashing down to perdition ; at othe 
points again, several tons of hills 
had slipped and sprawled across thy 
road and blocked it with soft my 
like plasticene, which clung to whee 
axles, undercarriage, boots. ring 
to clear away this highly adhesi 
mud with shovels was useless; for} 
merely stuck to the blades and defis 
all efforts to throw it off. Luckily 
close to the worst block was a gmu 
of derelict Japanese “ bashas.” Thy 
stank, as they always did, with th 
repulsive stench of rotting rice, a 
were in many other ways foul beyu 
description. Nevertheless, they p 
vided stout lengths of timber 
bamboo-matting to lay across 
flattest part of the obstacle, 
after an expenditure of much stri 
sweat, and expletives, enabled t 
jeeps to get over. And all the tin 
it rained. Every gutter was chokel 
the water flowed down and ac 
the road, and wherever it fell ov 
the edge it ate its way, slowly | 
with sure destruction, into the fount 
tions and caused great slices of m 
to go thundering down hundreds 
feet below, tearing a passage throw 
the bamboo and undergrowth. 1 
night was spent under tarpaulins i 
a soaking jungle, and, although t 
fresh spoor of elephant and tiger 
only too obvious, everybody 
much too tired to worry about 
possibility of investigation by 
animals. Japs had long ago cle 
out of these parts, devoid of hu 
habitation and bearing nothing fit 
eat except bamboo shoots. 
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Next day half the troops were left 
at this camp and the officers went on 
with the rest, but were forced to 
stop after seven miles by a landslide 
beyond their capabilities. The soft 
mud showed only too plainly that a 
tiger had passed that way and not 
very long before; for the pug-marks 
were perfect and held no water at 
all—a significant fact in view of the 
unending rain. Leaving the drivers 
and one man with a Bren to look 
after the jeeps, the two officers went 
on another four miles, and apart 
from another big landslide found no 
really impassable obstacle. At one 
point, where the road ran straight 
for about 200 yards along the lean 
flank of a hill even more precipitous 
than usual, and then turned a corner, 
there was a Japanese bunker, beauti- 
fully built and impervious to anything 
less than a medium gun. The sub- 
sidiary defences followed the usual 
Jap design—.e., a shallow communica- 
tion trench right round the under- 
feature with deeper fire-bays cut into 
its side here and there to allow the 
garrison to move about and defend 
itself against attack from any quarter. 
As the tiger had walked up the track 
leading into the reverse side of the 
defences it was thought prudent to 
abandon any closer examination. A 
mile farther on there were more enemy 
“bashas,” also falling to pieces, but 
sited amid a welcome belt cf trees 
instead of the eternal bamboo. 

This area was littered with shells, 
brass shell-cases, small arms ammuni- 
tion, grenades, and over all was the 
stink, inseparable from Jap dwell- 
ings, of rotting rice. Next day the 
party returned to Taungup and 
reported the road practicable for all 
vehicles up to three-ton lorries, provided 
an enormous amount of work was first 
carried out. And then, some ten 
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days later, the Japanese surrendered, 
but none the less we had to get over 
that road; for not only was there 
still no shipping to move us by sea, 
but the shipping position was such 
that it was becoming embarrassing 
to feed us, a lone Division, in that 
forsaken Arakan. 

As soon as the monsoon showed 
signs of slackening, work on the road 
began. In addition to its normal 
complement of Engineers, the Division 
had a priceless possession in its four 
Auxiliary Groups, men trained and 
disciplined as soldiers and capable of 
defending themselves, but whose chief 
réle in operations was carrying on 
their heads the fighting equipment 
of other units, such as mortar 
bombs, ammunition, picks and shovels, 
and thereby rendering the infantry 
and mortar batteries independent of 
vehicles or mules. (The 3-inch mortars 
were carried on the heads of the men 
who used them.) The number of sub- 
sidiary réles of these “ Aux. Groups” 
was legion—making air-strips for light 
aeroplanes, carrying forward rations 
when the situation demanded it, 
controlling river crossings, providing 
paddles for canoes, taking charge of 
air-drops. Each Group was about 
1200 strong and formed an excellent 
reserve of man-power, especially at a 
time like this. For the Engineers 
provided the technical skill and the 
Aux. Groups the semi-skilled labour ; 
I won’t say unskilled, because they 
far surpassed other troops, such as 
infantry or gunners, in this sort of 
work. Their morale was always 
tremendous, for were they not the 
life-line of their comrades? And 
now it was even more so, for were 
they not making the road back to 
West Africa ? 

Not even the Arakan Yomas appalled 
them, although these mountains are 
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probably among the least explored 
areas of the world. Their sheer in- 
accessibility, tracklessness, and im- 
penetrability forbid the curiosity of 
the inquisitive and at the same time 
shelter a wealth of wild life. The 
road, as has already been indicated, 
served as a highway for elephants, 
both wild and once tame, but set 
free again in 1942 before the rising 
tide of Japanese invasion. ‘Tigers, 
leopards, civet cats, monkeys, sambhur, 
barking - deer, pigs, porcupines — all 
made use of it, as well as strange 
beasts to which nobody could give a 
name. There was, for instance, the 
tawny, orange creature like an elon- 
gated domestic cat with a bushy black 
tail half as long again as its body. 
Also a weird beast the Arakanese 
call a “dog-pig.” This was about 
the size and weight of a fox-terrier, 
but with shorter legs. Its body was 
sparsely covered with ginger-coloured 
hairs about an inch long, and its 
snout was beyond all question that 
of a pig. In fact, when first shot it 
was immediately claimed as a young 
pig until somebody noticed its feet, 
which were not trotters at all, but 
rather like a hand—one large pad 
with five toes from which the slightly 
arched nails grew out to a length of 
nearly two inches. The nails were 
not spatulate but thin, round in 
section, and tapering to a point, the 
thickness at the base being about 
that of the centre of an ordinary 
toothpick. Indeed, the nails resembled 
nothing so much as a curved toothpick. 
The Arakanese were quite familiar 
with them and seemed to think they 
were the result of a misalliance between 
a dog and a sow, but no European I 
have yet met can put a name to this 
creature, and most exhibit politely 
veiled incredulity. 

Apart from these strange animals 
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there were jungle-fowl in plenty, also 
partridges, pea-fowl, green pigeon, 
hawks, huge yellow hornbills, and the 
most lovely small birds with gorgeous 
iridescent plumage. Lizards with 9 
primitive sort of wing membrane 
between legs and body leapt inordinate 
distances, always downwards, from 
tree to tree. The first beholder of 
these, a keen bird-watcher and algo, 
incidentally, a teetotaller, wrote to a 
naturalist friend in Scotland to verify 
the evidence of his eyes before he 
announced the existence of this curious 
beastie. Animate Nature, although 
at times highly dangerous, was always 
full of interest, but inanimate Nature, 
by which I mean the long precipitous 
slopes and the jungle that clothed 
them, was invariably fierce. 

Animate Nature, as we discovered 
to our cost later, included the minute 
and deadly organism that gives 
scrub-typhus to those it bites. This 
tiny mite, visible only under a micro- 
scope, is found in strictly limited 
patches of jungle and often round 
disused Japanese hutments and 
trenches. It is impossible to tell if an 
area is infected until somebody has 
been bitten by one of these pests, 
Furthermore, as it is ten days before 
the victim feels anything, the chances 
are that a number of his comrades 
have also been bitten, and, if they have 
been on the move, it is not possible 
to say with any certainty where the 
infected man picked up the mite. 
The first sign of the disease is a feeling 
of slackness and general lassitude, 
followed by a high temperature. Little 
can be done in the way of treatment 
except rest and stimulation of the 
heart, since so far no cure had been 
found. It was not until after we had 
crossed the Yomas that a serum with 
which to inoculate human beings was 
discovered, and then it was flown out 
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with others; these became tumultu- 
ous, arrogant brooks gathering force 
and fury as they swept down the 
hillsides, united with others, and im- 
mediately turned into torrents, which 
roared and cataracted down the ravines, 
carrying with them boulders and 
undergrowth to block the culverts, 
choke the drains, and sweep headlong 
over the road down, down, down to 
the already bursting rivers far below. 
In their passage they caused new 
landslides and carried away the top 
dressing from the higher levels of the 
road to deposit it in a morass of 
glutinous mud at every dip. The 
bridge of folding boats was washed 
away in its entirety; for the small 
river rose more than thirty feet and 
not only swept over its high banks, 
but also covered the floor-boards of 
a lorry standing nearby. For some 
time later the Indian sappers kept 
retrieving boats from the middle of 
far-away ‘‘ paddy-fields,” whither they 
had floated, and, like the ark under 
similar circumstances, eventually come 
to rest. The large bridge was also 
seriously damaged, and the result of 
all these disasters was that the move 
of the Division, already postponed 
for various reasons, was again delayed. 

Eventually in November we were 
able to start. Owing to the limited 
number of vehicles, and also to the 
scarcity of water en route, it was 
possible to move a maximum of only 
700 men aday. Each column embussed 
at Taungup and rode in M.T. as far 
as Mile 55, over 3000 feet high, whence 
we could see the Bay of Bengal to 
the west and the Irrawaddy to the 
east. From here the troops marched 
in stages to Mile 19 (the numbering 
of milestones began at the Irrawaddy), 
where they were again embussed and 
driven to the ferry, which took them 
across that angry and turbulent river 
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to Prome. In addition to over 28,000 
bodit-3, there was an immense amount 
of equipment and kit, now arrived 
from Dohazari, to be moved, and it 
was February before the last lorry 
rumbled for the last time down 
to the Irrawaddy and was ferried 
across. 

It is doubtful if any of the marching 
troops appreciated the glory of the 
sunrise in those somewhat watery 
mornings, especially as seen from 
Mile 55. Viewed from the top of 
the hill the rising sun cast a silken 
shawl of deep blue, pale oyster-shell 
pink, light blue, and delicate purple 
over the shoulders of the mountains, 
while its opalescent fringes fell deep 
into the valleys and negligently draped 
the last strongholds of darkness. Un- 
fortunately this iridescent lustre over 
the tangled hills was but too transient, 
and after a few moments the jungle 
stood revealed again, green and ‘ easy 
on the eye,’ but etark and forbidding. 
Possibly the Engineers and men of 
the Aux. Groups in their camps along 
the road took note of this daily 
miracle of the dawn; but, judging by 
their efforts at signposting the object 
of their labours, it is probable that 
their minds were on more mundane 
matters. For the approach to a steep 
and winding sector of the road was 
marked by the back view of a volup- 
tuous “ pin-up girl,” endowed by the 
artist with generous contours, but 
quite innocent of clothing. Beneath 
this masterpiece ran the legend: 
“This Piece needs Bottom Gear—so 
do You.” Farther on where the road 
climbed out of the valley in a series 
of hairpin bends was a front view 
of the same “ lovely ” with the warn- 
ing underneath, “ Dangerous Curves.” 
At Mile 69, at which the lorries halted 
for a brief space and which was the 
stamping ground of a detachment of 
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the provost section, was another notice, 
“ Tigers tame here, but Military Poligs 
very fierce.” And so on along the 
road the witticisms of the sapper 
were—and probably still are—blazoned 
for all to see. Elsewhere, at the top 
of a stiff climb in the section when 
the troops marched, a large African 
soldier stood at the side of the road, 
his hat on one side of his head andj 
a cigarette stuck between his lips, 
His left arm was thrust forward with 
his thumb pointing upwards and 
inclined in the direction of Proms, 
He was in fact “thumbing a lift” 
from any passing lorry, and mor 
than one sympathetic driver halted 
his vehicle in response to this lost 
soldier’s mute entreaty before he 
realised that the figure was made of 
concrete. 

Accidents were remarkably few, 
Possibly this happy state of affairs 
is attributable to the burnt-out chassis 
of a Japanese vehicle adorning the 
edge of the road and bearing the warm- 
ing, “This one went too fast”; o 
to the skeleton of a mule mounted 
at the next bad corner with the 
inscription, “‘So did this one!” Be 
the reason what it may, only one 
vehicle, fortunately empty except for 
the driver, went over the edge of the 
road and crashed through the bamboo 
for over two hundred feet until it 
came to rest against a large tree. 
The driver climbed out of his cab— 
unhurt. The recovery and repair of 
that vehicle was no mean triumph 
for our African Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, counterpart of 
the R.E.M.E. in a British Division. 

The semi-permanent residents along 
the road, Engineers and Aux. Group, 
did themselves well by varying theit 
rations with deer, wild pig, and porct- 
pine, but they had their anxiow 
moments as well. An African working 
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gme thirty feet below the level of 
the road one morning looked up and 

sw an elephant negligently draping 
his trunk round a railing, which had 
pen only recently erected. The 
gldier’s shouts and yells to his 
comrades frightened the great beast, 
who set off at a more than usually 
gmart trot down the road and away 
from those intruders upon bis ancient 
home. As he skidded round the 
gorner he caused no small consterna- 
tion in the breast of an Engineer 
officer who was driving his jeep in 
the opposite direction. Luckily for 
the latter the elephant didn’t seem 
to relish his presence either; for he 
struck off along a small spur and 
crashed his indignant way through 
the bamboo to some refuge where 
he no doubt felt sure the troops 
would respect his desire to be alone. 

Tigers caused more alarm and de- 
spondency, although elephants were 
by no means rare. Quite early in the 
progress of the work an African, who 
went down in the late evening to a 
water-point, failed to reappear. A 
search-party found no sign of him 
until next morning, when a boot con- 
taining a foot with about eighteen 
inches of leg attached to it was found 
in the undergrowth. As a result, 
barbed wire was urgently demanded, 
‘panjis’ (sharpened bamboo stakes 
fixed in the ground and pointing out- 
wards) were erected in deep belts, and 
that camp went into a voluntary state 
of siege each night. Later, when about 
& third of the move was completed, a 
tiger made his appearance at another 
two camps and killed two men and 
mauled a third. On the last occasion 
& captain of the Provost Company 
was in his tent at about 9.30 P.M. 
with his British R.S.M. and an African 
clerk, all engaged in penning honeyed 
phrases to their distant darlings. 
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The captain had just finished a par: 
ticularly telling sentence and looked 
up for further inspiration at the light, 
which was the bulb from a head-lamp 
attached to a car battery under his 
table. Out of the corner of his eye 
he noticed that they had a guest, 
and, turning towards the opening of 
the tent, he saw the head and shoulders 
of a tiger thrust inquiringly inside as 
if diffident of entering farther without 
@ specific invitation. The captain had 
either never heard of or else distrusted 
the quelling power of the human eye ; 
for his immediate reaction was not 
to stare the tiger out of countenance, 
but to leap to his feet and back 
hastily towards the R.S.M. The tiger 
seemed to construe his host’s abdica 
tion of his chair as an invitation to 
come along in and make himself at 
home, for enter he did. He passed 
an appraising eye over the three 
human beings, all of whom were now 
on their feet, endeavouring to become 
invisible by flattening themselves 
against the tent wall and wishing 
that their hair would behave normally. 
The tiger, however, didn’t consider 
his welcome sufficiently warm, or 
perhaps he decided that the three, 
either singly or collectively, wouldn’t 
make a good enough meal for him; 
possibly, also, he didn’t like the 
lighting arrangements on the three 
tables. Whatever the reason may 
be, he turned away offended, stuck 
his tail disdainfully straight up in 
the air and walked out with great 
dignity. He then went up the road 
and entered the Africans’ lines, where 
he took strong exception to the way 
some of the mosquito-nets were draped 
round the low, bamboo beds. Those 
of which he disapproved he ripped 
with his paw and stalked majestically 
on until he came to one bed which 
he felt was worthy of closer inspection. 
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Here he thrust his head inside and 
nuzzled the leg of the occupant, who 
happened to be an African sergeant- 
major. This man, more than half 
asleep and also unaware of the identity 
of his visitor, was in no mood for sniff 
and tickle at that hour and showed 
his feelings by kicking out with his 
leg. This action, somewhat naturally, 
annoyed the tiger; for he seized the 
sergeant-major by the thigh and 
dragged him off. The African, now 
fully conscious of his peril, shouted 
for help. His comrades, hearing his 
cries, tumbled out of their beds, and 
seizing matchets, sticks, and stones, 
came along like a swarm of angry 
bees and forced the tiger to abandon 
his victim and beat a hungry retreat. 
The sergeant-major’s leg was badly 
lacerated, and next morning he was 
evacuated to almost certain amputa- 
tion. However, he returned to his 
unit after a few weeks with his leg 
quite healed and was none the worse 
for his experience, except that any 
affection he formerly cherished for 
tigers had given way to a more definite 
feeling of dislike. The consequence 
of this adventure was that next day 
an enormous bamboo palisade, eight 
feet high and strongly interlaced, was 
erected right round the camp in record- 
breaking time. The tiger, however, 
never reappeared. 

All these alarms and excursions 
added a spice of adventure to what 
might otherwise have been a dull 
slogging of vehicles and feet over 
that mountainous road. Before those 
Nigerian and Gold Coast soldiers set 
to work it was disused, extensively 
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damaged, and abandoned; in a fey 
weeks it was reconstituted into 4 
highway capable at all but a fey 
points cf taking a double line 
traffic. The Africans worked through. 
out with their accustomed 

and inexhaustible good humour, sy. 
tained by the knowledge that th 
road led them Home, and that some. 
where beyond those mountains was 
the port of Rangoon, from which one 
day, when Allah willed, they would 
set sail to return, after a long absenee, 
to their happy wives and laughing, 
plump piccaninnies. 

They have all gone now, and 
many towns in Burma—Prome, Zigon, 
Tharrawaddy, Bassein, Rangoon—will 
remember the mixed feelings with 
which they saw these large black men 
arrive ; for they had heard the stories 
which the Japanese, who disliked 
fighting the Africans, had spread 
before they themselves were incon- 
tinently bundled out of Burma. The 
Burmese will also remember, however, 
how soon their guests gave the lie 
to those stories and the sorrow they 
expressed when the Africans finally 
left them. Well done, West African 
soldier! The bones of hundreds of 
your comrades are bleaching in and 
enriching the soil of Burma, on hill- 
sides and in valleys, on chaung banks 
and in the remotest jungles. Nobody 
who has served and fought by your 
side can fee] anything but affection 
and admiration for your sterling soldier- 
like qualities. Sannu da tafiya— 
greetings on your journeys—and may 
Allah preserve your goings for many 
years to come! 
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A ROOM IN KIRKUK, 


BY JOHN WELLMAN. 


WHOEVER has known famine will 
not complain of lack of bread today. 
He may even be a little impatient of 
so many murmuring voices, and think 
the moment right to tell of a more 
real scarcity. It was experienced in 
captivity. Yet sometimes I wondered, 
looking across flat roofs to a flat land 
beyond, how much a prisoner I was 
whose prison was left unguarded day 
and night. 

Only in what was circumstantial is 
this a prisoner-of-war story. There 
are no sentries and barbed wire, no 
tunnelled exits, nor maps concealed 
in cakes; war is remote, a muffled 
sound of guns. What I have to tell 
concerns a fortress in Iraq, a famine, 
and five men—as mixed a lot as any- 
where could be—who for four months 
lived together in an upper room. 
The fortress, Kirkuk’s walled citadel 
of mud and stone, is now a railhead. 
In the times of which I write men 
journeyed on their feet or on a shaft 
behind two plodding oxen. 

The house, taken by the Turks from 
its Chaldean owner, was a kind of 
hospital annexe. Tall and narrow, its 
single upper room alone was occupied, 
the ground floor being used for stores. 
It stood detached from its neighbours 
by unpaved alleys where two asses 
could not go abreast, and with its 
cobbled forecourt hid behind a wall 
pierced by a single door. Built of 
sun-dried brick, limewashed within, it 
would have been cool in summer, but 
during the winter of our tenancy the 
rough stone floors struck over-chilly 
underfoot. 


With five wooden beds for all its 
furniture, the room measured thirty 
feet by ten. Four of us knew that 
well enough from pacing it; the 
Montenegrin, the little mountaineer 
from Karadagh who lacked a foot, of 
course did not. He lay near the door, 
I by an unglazed window that over- 
looked a maze of narrow streets 
descending to the river’s flood-swept 
gravel. 

Next to me was Chefik, a Young 
Turk and particularly my friend. 
Then, likewise on lumpy palliasses, 
came Khalil Khan, moustachioed cox- 
comb of Shiraz, and Sheikh Mahmud, 
an upland Arab from beyond Mosul. 
We called the Montenegrin “ Skop,” 
his whole name being too hard to say ; 
and often it was “Skop! Awake!” 
for he, the dormouse of our mad 
hatter’s party, would sleep the clock 
round and round, not always silently. 
But Mahmud endured his neighbour’s 
snores, and had for him a strange, 
fierce liking. His rasping ‘“ Skop! 
Awake!” was only heard when our 
daily bread was coming. 

Though others listened as anxiously, 
the Arab’s quick ear was always first 
to detect old Hasan’s tread on the 
stone stair—old Hasan in his uniform 
of sacks dyed yellow with pomegranate 
rind. After a shuffling ascent that 
seemed interminable, he would hobble 
down the room dealing out hard 
brown buns whose grey insides showed 
particles of straw like biotite in granite. 
They were the sweepings of mill 
floors soon to become quite bare; 
for the peasants, hiding the bulk of 
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their grain from an invading army, 
had refused to grow more. 

At first we had one bun each, and 
other things besides. Twice daily we 
were given pilau, where dark specks 
among the buttered rice could be 
identified as meat, and sometimes a 
bowl of yoghurt, sour and creamy. At 
first we had enough. 

Day after day passed by without 
event. Occasionally the doctor came 
to probe our various wounds and air 
his French. ‘‘ Faut dépérioster les os,” 
he said each time, tapping my splin- 
tered arm with an iodine-stained finger ; 
but it was never done. ‘‘ Faut changer 
les pansements,”” he would say to the 
room in general, and then was gone. 
The Armenian dispenser, our only 
other visitor, came as irregularly, and 
with a fearful eye on my companions, 
whispered some news of the outside 
world. He also lent me all I ever had 
to read: an Old Testament in French 
and two pornographic novels, extracts 
from which Chefik was reluctant to 
translate into Persian for Khalil Khan’s 
amusement. 

Alike in our baggy Turkish pyjamas, 
issued with lice already in their seams, 
so also were we served without dis- 
tinction by the decrepit Hasan, bearer 
of food and water. A swan-necked 
ewer and brass basin did for everyone’s 
ablutions, while for other needs there 
was a niche on the landing with a 
bottomless hole in its floor. We ate 
pilau with our fingers and gulped 
yoghurt from wooden bowls, but to 
lack of handkerchiefs I did not become 
used. Yet never was there less reason 
for complaint; what was theirs by 
right as ‘ Turkish’ officers was also 
mine, their enemy’s. 

Religion caused no complications. 
None of the Muslims was devout 
enough to heed the muezzin’s call, 
except Mahmud, and he had the wide 
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tolerance of a Sunni firm in his own 
faith. God or Allah, it made no odds 
which, looked equally upon the inmates 
of that room with a celestial in. 
difference. 

In language only was there dis. 
parity. Though something of all 
tongues soon became mine, only in 
French could I speak freely and with 
Chefik, who also was chief interpreter, 
his native Turkish being as yet un- 
purged of Arabic and Persian by 
Mustafa Kemal. So Chefik and I 
paired off, leaving Khalil and Mahmud 
to their Aryan and Semitic gutturals, 
while Skop, who did not talk even in 
his sleep, sometimes contributed a 
snore. But when the buns had come 
to ease our morning hunger, talk 
became more general and was usually 
of food. Mahmud would introduce 
the topic with a rumbling belch. 

Mahmud: ‘Wah! How my belly 
longs for meat. Set before me a 
roasted lambkin stuffed with raisins, 
and I would not leave so much as an 
eyelash. And afterwards—what after 
that, Khalil ? 

Khalil: Wine of Shiraz. Wine in 
porous jars and cooled with snow. 
Cup after cup of it, each with a rose 
petal floating at the top and a different 
gazelle-eyed sagi to serve it. 

Myself; When you were in Paris, 
Chefik, did you ever dine at a place 
off the Boul ...? 

Chefik : Keep your restaurants, my 
friend. Just now I have a craving for 
sweetness, for rahat lukum as they 
make it in Istanbul—a pulp of mul- 
berries, honey, rose-water, and apricot 
kernels dusted over with semolina 
flour. Like that it is exquisite. 

Mahmud: A lamb is too small. 
I must have a whole sheep; perhaps 
even two. 

Khalil and Mahmud would go on in 
this strain for hours, the Persian 
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always waited on at his imaginary 
feasts by houris of a spine-crinkling 


peauty. Chefik and I soon dropped 
out to talk more realistically. 

Though a Bey by birth, Chefik had 
inherited nothing of the Terrible Turk 
of biased historians whose favourite 
example happens to have been half 
Armenian. Handsome enough to suit 
a woman novelist, he also seemed 
young to be a Bimbashi of artillery 
until one learnt that he had been 
decorated three times, once by Ali San 
Pasha and twice by bullets. But our 
talk was usually on subjects far re- 
moved from soldiering. Paris, where 
he had studied philosophy and art, 
had enthralled him. From being just 
interested in each other’s ideas we 
became close friends. 

The others, the Arab and _ the 
Persian, disclosed themselves in another 
way. Wherever Minor Asiatics are 
gathered together an unusual custom 
prevails, which, at first enraging, is 
soon adopted with pleasure. They 
never sleep the whole night through 
as we in Europe try to do. As though 
an alarm had sounded, everyone in 
our room, except Skop, would wake at 
2 a.m. to sit in talk for an hour or 
more and so ensure sound early 
morning slumber. It was then that 
precious cigarettes were smoked— 
cigarettes that must be held at an 
angle to prevent the dusty green 
tobacco from running out. It was 
then that tales were often told. 

How many I listened to, with 
Chefik interpreting, I do not know. 
Some were comic, some sober, and 
others—the Persian’s—incredibly in- 
decent. But one or two there were, 
and those the best remembered, that 
revealed something of the tellers them- 
selves. Let Mahmud begin, and con- 
tinue with all the simple dignity of 
Arabic’s disjunctive idiom. 
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Tae Aras’s Story. 


There is a tale they tell in summer 
camps above Mosul. 

In the tribe of such and such were 
two young men, Saleh and Husein, 
who were jealous. And when both 
came to desire the same woman, they 
quarrelled, each boasting of his man- 
hood. Said Saleh: “Wilt thou 
fight ?”? And Husein answered: “ By 
God, I will.” And so they fought. 

They fought with swords on horse- 
back, and Husein honourably. Observe 
that Husein fought with honour. For 
when Saleh was knocked unwounded 
from his horse, Husein himself dis- 
mounted and set him on his feet 
before he slew him fairly. But there 
were none to witness that. Nor could 
anything but Husein’s death at the 
hands of Saleh’s kinsmen wipe out 
the price of blood now on his head. 
So he fled at once to Samarra and 
hid himself within the town, where 
presently he prospered. 

Now in Tekrit, which lies between 
Samarra and Mosul, there was a 
pedlar of small wares named Kasim, 
who loaded an ass and went one day 
to trade among the tribes then moving 
into summer camp. But no sooner 
had he come there than some men set 
on him and bound him fast with ropes. 
And they would have killed him, had 
not one of them, looking closely at his 
face, cried out: “‘ This is not Husein, 
though no two crows could well be 
more alike.” So they untied the ropes 
and let him go. 

A year had passed when Kasim 
undertook another journey. This time 
he went south to Mosul, where hap- 
pening one day to pass a merchant’s 
house, he stopped amazed to see 
within the gate a man so like himself. 
Then said Kasim: ‘“ Salam aleik,” 
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and entered. The merchant stared at 
him, but did not speak. Said Kasim : 
“O man, I have thy secret. Thou 
art Husein whom men of the tribe of 
such and such seek to kill.” Said 
Husein : ‘ I am he.” 

Then Kasim looked about him at 
the merchant’s wealth. He saw fine 
carpets of Iran and silverware from 
Shems, enamelled brass of Haleb and 
silks from Hindustan. Said he: “So 
much alike are we that all will say 
I am thy brother come to visit thee.” 
Said Husein: ‘ State now and finally 
the price of silence.” 

But Kasim’s silence had no last 
price. At first he lodged with Husein 
as a guest, then as sharer in his profits, 
until it came about that he alone was 
master in that house, while Husein 
lived poorly in the outer court, 
no better than a slave. Two years 
passed by. 

Then one day before the dates had 
ripened, Husein’s only wife came to 
him where he sat alone. Said she: 
“‘ Lord, I have a plan. Take pen and 
paper, and write as I shall say.” And 
after he had written as she said, she 
went out with the message secretly. 
And when Kasim asked where she was, 
Husein replied: “I have divorced 
her.” But she returned before another 
moon had risen ; and not alone. 

Husein, standing within the gate, 
saw them come down the street at 
dusk, the woman first, and then a 
man who followed at a distance. 
And seeing how he walked with open 
strides, Husein was filled with longing 
for the hills. Then, swiftly, as the 
woman passed him by and entered, 
he drew his head-cloth close about bis 
face. 

The man came on and stopped 
before him, but stood so long in 
silence that Husein began to fear. 
Then, taking a paper from his sash, 
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he asked: “Art thou the slave 
Kasim?” And MHusein answered: 


“I am he who wrote the message,” 
Said the man: “Go, then, and 
summon thy master.” And as Husein 
hastened to obey, he saw the tribes. 
man draw a knife and hide it in his 
sleeve. 

That, O friends of me, is the tale 
they tell in summer camps above 
Mosul. 


“And that also is the story of 
Sheikh Mahmud,” said Chefik. “Un. 
happy Mahmud! Everi so, you could 
not return to your tribe.” 

The Arab, tugging at his goatee, 
looked embarrassed. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
“But soon I sickened of the town. 
And now ? Well, here I am, Yuzbashi 
Mahmud of the accursed Turkish 
army!” With a bitter laugh he 
flopped back on his bed. 

Chefik, knowing the flimsiness of 
Arab allegiance, let the aspersion go. 
At a sign from him I blew out the 
lantern smoking on the sill. 

It was now mid-winter ; rainstorms 
swept Kirkuk, and the river gravels 
were hidden beneath a yellow torrent. 
A blanket nailed across the window 
kept in a little of our warmth, but 
wrapped us in enfeebling gloom. Even 
the lice became less active. And 
particularly for me the stars were 
now malefic. Seeking in darkness the 
sanitary oubliette, I tripped and fell 
headlong down the stairs. 

Through shielding my slung arm 
with the other, for a while I had the 
use of neither, and was as helpless as 
an unfledged bird. Chefik fed me. 
The doctor found amusing my efforts 
to pull up a blanket with my teeth. 
“* Faut se servir du nez comme trompe 
@’éléphant,” he said, and vanished. 
But when next he came, he found me 
able to fend for myself and in no 
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mood for elephantine jokes. At once 
I asked to be allowed out for exercise. 
And where were the clothes they had 
taken from me? Though torn and 
bloodied, they were all I had and 
should be washed and given back 
immediately. ‘‘ Impossible,” he said. 
“Then I demand to see the Com- 
mandant of Kirkuk,” I countered. 

Not for a moment expected, the 
Kaimakam came. Dapper himself in 
a grey uniform and lamb’s wool 
kalpak, he looked surprised to see our 
disarray. Yet it was a homely scene 
that met his eyes. Chefik, directing 
a@ phantom orchestra, was humming 
snatches from ‘ Figaro’ while I read 
of ‘the plague of darkness” by the 
light that crept under the blanket ; 
Khalil was eating chess-men modelled 
from his bun ; Mahmud scratched, and 
Skop slept. The Kaimakam saluted. 

His was the type of smooth round 
face that must force a frown to look 
at all severe. ‘“‘ Impossible,” he said 
before I had spoken a word. 

“Even the Germans would let me 
exercise under guard,” I hazarded. 

“Impossible,” he repeated, offered 
me a cigarette, and sat down on the 
bed. “Those Germans — Alleman 
pislik—what do you think of them ? 
Are they not hogs and imbeciles ? ” 

“ At least they would permit .. .” 

“And have you heard the news ?” 
he went on, with a delighted chuckle. 
“Twenty of them, no less, have just 
been blown sky high on their own 
munition train at Nusaybin !” 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘“‘ Your allies are 
barbarians and not at all like Turks. 
They would never allow a prisoner...” 

The frown, which had reappeared, 
suddenly changed to a beaming smile. 
“Your uniform shall be washed, and 
you shall walk. Now come with me.” 

There was some delay on the land- 
ing while a key a foot long was brought 
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to open a door I had always thought 
led into a store-room. Then we climbed 
a flight of steps and came out on a 
wide flat roof with half the town, the 
river, and the plain spread out below. 

“There!” said the Kaimakam, 
patting my shoulder. 

Instinctively I turned towards the 
south. Five days’ march across that 
dingy waste would bring me to the 
red hills of Jebel Hamrin, another 
two to friendly outposts; but the 
way was barred by roving bands of 
Kurds, and Kifri, where someone’s 
lucky aim had brought me down with 
half a load of bombs, was full of 
Turks. How delighted they had been 
with their captive, the first to be 
taken for months on either front! 
A triumphal procession of tattered 
soldiery had borne me into the town 
on a stretcher and laid me like an 
offering at Ali San Pasha’s feet. 
That seemed long ago, and longest 
was the time spent in our room alone, 
before Chefik and the rest moved in. 
Mahmud and Khalil never tired of 
hearing that ending to my tale, which 
always must be told with variations. 
“Yes,” I would say, “here I lived 
alone for two whole happy months, 
until one day there came a villainous 
mob of recreants, outlaws, cut-throats, 
and slubberdegullions to disturb my 
peace.” Four months altogether ; for 
I had spent another two in the com- 
pany of those same amiable rogues 
when the way to the roof was opened. 

In winter cold I paced it like a 
deck, and looked forward to the 
spring when Chefik would be well 
enough to join me sitting in the sun. 
But before that time we were to be 
much hungrier. One morning, waiting 
in vain for Hasan’s step on the stair, 
we learnt that the buns, our mainstay, 
had been reduced to four a weeks 
Then our pilau was halved, and we 
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talked no more of food. Yet these 
were officers’ rations; the Turkish 
askar had to march and fight on less. 

Lacking the fatalism of the others, 
I was least fitted to bear privation 
with fortitude. And that was not all 
the difference. There was also kief, 
that static state of mind that puts off 
“past regrets and future fears” as 
easily as a duck does water. No one 
but me eked out his bread. They ate 
all at once, and were. afterwards, it 
seemed, without regrets. And while 
I wondered what next day would 
bring, they let the present have all 
their mind til] Hasan’s tread was 
heard and Mahmud cried: “ Skop! 
Awake !” 

Soon there was famine in Kirkuk. 
Raw camel’s meat, once spread to dry 
on neighbouring roofs, was seen no 
more, and the charsi, an open bazaar 
our house-top overlooked, sold only 
meagre heaps of dates and raisins, 
sometimes a little tough kabob, at 
five mejidich a pound. All day, all 
night, was heard the dismal wail of 
beggars—Li'llah! Li'llah! Li'llah 
muhsinin |[—and they were the first 
to die of hunger. Ox-carts went round 
at dawn collecting bodies. 

Merchants set guards upon their 
little stores of food. One day I saw a 
man grab raisins from a stall, and go 
on cramming them into his mouth 
while being beaten senseless. Another 
day an old man came in view driving 
an ass, which suddenly dropped dead. 
At once, like hyenas at an abandoned 
kill, men came running from all sides. 
Wild-eyed and famished, they fiung 
themselves on the carcass and hacked 
it open with their knives. The prize, 
its liver, was torn out by one, from 
whom another snatched it and made 
off down the street. After him came 
the first, felled him with a blow behind 
the ear, and picking the liver out of 
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the mud, fied devouring it as he ran; 
I thought of seagulls fighting over 
offal. 

Then I saw the Chaldean. A tall 
greybeard wearing an embroidered 
gown, he stood watching from 4 
nearby roof, and when I caught his 
eye, touched his forehead in salute, 
Presently he went below, and re- 
appearing for a moment at an upper 
window, held up a silver crucifix. Of 
that I said nothing to my companions, 
telling them only of the donkey and 
the raisins. Chefik declared the situa- 
tion formidable. “It is as Allah 
wills,” said Mahmud, setting an ex- 
ample with his patience I tried to 
follow. But it was the Persian who 
did most to lift depression in those 
difficult days. Khalil, whom hunger 
excited, cheered us in the early hours 
with many stories of Shiraz, each 
madder and badder than the last, and 
only one repeatable. He told it 
boastfully, leaving no doubt of who 
was ‘Ali’ in the tale, but could not 
rob his native language with its 
loitering verbs of all poetic flavour. 


Tue Prersran’s Srory. 


When snow from our hills has gone, 
when our valleys green and flowery 
have become, what more pleasant 
than a wine-shop garden where nightin- 
gales among the rose-trees sing! And 
one there is, with cypresses and a& 
fountain pool adorned, that of all 
gardens in Shiraz is most enjoyed; 
for near that place the river Hafez 
praised to summer evenings freshness 
gives. 

There Ali and his friend Aziz once 
much consorted, of wine some flasks 
to drink, at chess to play. And if 
today Ali won, tomorrow Aziz would, 
so closely matched were they. Then 
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one day no more chess ; for Aziz, one 
Maryam having wed, now to the wine- 
shop never came. That she was 
peautiful none doubted, but not for 
that only did he stay away. She, too, 
at chess could play and with a skill 


surpassing his or Ali’s. 
One evening to their house this Ali 
went. ‘“‘My house is yours,” said 


Aziz, and Ali wished it were. For 
few as fine were to be seen, or with 
such farms and vineyards round about, 
or with such carpets and soft furnish- 
ings within. There, with wine and 
sweetened cakes to gladden them, 
they played awhile. Then Aziz, having 
lost, cried : “Maryam! Come!” 

Ah, friends, only to see her walk 
made Ali tremble. Too thick that 
veil, but eyes more limpid than a wild 
gazelle’s enthralled him. And who 
shall blame him if his thought was 
“Her must I have,” while also to 
himself he said: “‘ Perhaps a fool— 
this Aziz!” 

The board was set. Maryam against 
Ali played, with Aziz beside them 
watching, and full of foolish pride 
when three times Ali was defeated. 
Jesting, to the two kings he gave his 
name and Ali's. “See! Aziz is 
doomed,” he said; and Ali, his slow 
wit knowing, answered: ‘‘ His queen 
is threatened.” 

Often to that house went Ali. 
Always, their game being ended, 
Aziz cried: “Maryam! Come!” 
and then at his discomfiture would 
laugh. And Maryam, laughing too, 
sometimes a corner of her veil let 
slip—by accident? Who knows? 
But when it slipped what Ali saw 
would cause a bull-frog’s chilly blood 
to boil. Near Babul born, herself a 
garden by the Caspian was this 
Maryam with her cheeks like tulips 
among hyacinth curls, and lips like 
honey-laden coral. 
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And so, with those who with him in 
the tavern garden drank, this Ali 
made a plan. One evening, when 
Maryam had come and the chess-men 
in their places stood ready to be 
played, a slave came running, shouting, 
“Thieves ! Thieves in the vineyard !” 
Whereupon Aziz, leaping up, ran out. 
But goats they were, not thieves, by 
Ali’s friends driven in—and goats, 
my friends, less quickly driven out. 

At last Aziz returned. His foot- 
steps hearing, Ali in haste some pieces 
from the board removed, and what 
remained set out at random. He and 
Maryam also in their places were 
when Aziz entered. ‘‘ What, not yet 
done ?”’ said he, beside them standing. 
“And Aziz still lives though he has 
lost his queen!” He laughed, and 
Ali smiled. But Maryam’s hand was 
trembling. 

Then, as a blind man knows from 
sudden cold that the sun is hidden, so 
Ali the shadow of Aziz’s anger felt. 
At his face he looked, and saw it 
darkened. At the board he looked, 
and saw the reason. For king stood 
next to king—the one impossible 
position. 


“* What then ?” asked Mahmud. 

“Tran. Faster than any desert fox 
I ran,” said Khalil unabashed. 

“Pah! And no doubt did not stop 
till you had joined the levies.” 

The Persian shrugged his shoulders. 

Chefik now often joined me on the 
roof, and when one day I asked, 
“Whose house is that?” he said: 
“The Chaldean who owns this one, 
and comes here once a month to 
inspect it. That is the custom when 
property is commandeered by us.” 
It happened that I was there alone 
next time he came. 

“The British will come one day,” 
I said in halting Turkish. 
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“May that day be soon,” he whis- 
pered, plainly nervous. 

“When it does, there will be a 
reward for anyone who has helped a 
prisoner.” 

He stared at me, his face a greenish 
yellow. “Do not speak so,” he said, 
and hastily departed. 

Meanwhile, though none had a belt 
to tighten, we within the room had 
grown wasp-waisted. In February 
our rations were again reduced and 
the occasion marked by one of Skop’s 
rare utterances. In surprised silence 
we listened to sounds like the squalling 
of cats and the grinding of knives as 
he voiced a protest in his mother 
tongue. “ In sha’llah !” said Mahmud 
soothingly, and Skop subsided. 

For a month we fared so ill that I 
became indifferent to the approach of 
spring, but when at last it came—a 
green patina on dull bronze—my 
mind at least responded to the change. 
To others it meant more. The young 
grass pricking through on slopes be- 
tween the river and the town was 
food for famished women who came 
to pluck the sparse unnourishing 
blades. Some, whole families of exiled 
Armenians, were so starved they ate 
them raw, crawling on all fours like 
grazing cattle. 

Soon the tawny plain was one vast 
meadow where flower-buds peeped 
and bee-eaters hawked for hatching 
insects. And with the spring there 
came the sound of guns, faintly at 
first. The Chaldean also came, less 
nervous now that he had thought 
things over. Asked how much, I said 
@ recovered airman should be worth a 
hundred sovereigns. 

“‘ Has your house a cellar ?” 

“ There is such a place,” he answered. 
“But it will be long before your 
people come. Next time...” 
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He broke off, and left hurriedly ag 
Chefik appeared behind us on the 
roof. He seemed excited, and for a 
moment I thought he might have 
overheard, but it was something else. 

“Dinner is served,” he announced, 
imitating a butler. “ And what be- 
sides pilau you will never guess. My 
friend, the impossible had happened— 
we are to have kabob !”’ 

And there it was! In our joy and 
hunger we twirled the wooden skewers 
like spits and sniffed the roasted 
gobbets, postponing as long as possible 
the first delicious mouthful. There 
was much fooling. 

Myself : It tastes to me like veal. 

Mahmud: Veal! It is from the 
shoulder of an infant camel, a white 
she-camel with fawn markings and a 
spavined left foreleg. 

Khalil; Nothing could taste so 
rarely but the toasted toes of houris. 

Chefik : For my part, I am tired of 
meat and shall throw mine out of the 
window for the crows to choke on. 

Next day and the next—for ten 
festive days—we had kabob ; then, as 
suddenly, the supply ended and we 
resumed our former diet. 

“Have you heard the news?” 
asked the Armenian dispenser, entering 
the room on our second meatless day. 
“The British have attacked the Jebel 
Hamrin line.” 

“* Are you deaf as well as foolish ?” 
said Chefik. “‘We knew that days 
ago.” 

“And the old woman who was 
hanged here this morning? Did you 
know about that ? ” 

We said not. 

“She was mad no doubt,” said the 
Armenian. ‘“‘ They caught her in the 
street at night, stealing a baby whose 
mother had died of hunger. And 
when they searched her house, what 
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do you think they found in the cellar ? 
Why, the heads and bones of seven 
more ; but no bodies!” 

He paused and looked at us in turn, 
wondering at our silence. 

“And why no bodies ?” continued 
the abominable Transcaucasian. ‘“ Be- 
cause she had cooked and sold the 
meat to the butchers of the town. Is 
that not horrible ? ” 

We looked at each other with a wild 
surmise. Though we would never be 
quite certain, neither then nor after- 
wards was kabob mentioned by any 
of us. 

“ Remove yourself!” Chefik ordered ; 
and the Armenian, always in fear of 
Turkish officers, scuttled out. 

The days dragged on. There were 
rumours and counter-rumours. Kifri, 
after falling daily for a week, at last 
seemed definitely threatened. Then 
Khalil and Mahmud, before their 
wounds were fully healed, were ordered 
to rejoin their battalions. Khalil 
went off with a swagger, all bluff and 
braggadocio; but Mahmud, saying 
good-bye to Chefik and me, took a 
hand in both of his, and with tears in 
his eyes, asked Allah to favour us. 
He patted Skop on the head in a 
fatherly way, and limped out. 

“Tariq es-salam—a journey of 
peace,” we called after him. And the 
last of our friend was his deep voice 
replying: “ Allah yesellemek.” A fine 
type was Mahmud the Arab. 

I, too, it seemed, might soon depart ; 
for the Chaldean, coming on the day 
that Kifri fell, had agreed to all my 
plan. It was simple enough. As usual, 
our cavalry would be the first to enter 
the town, outflanking it and taking it 
by surprise at dawn. One or two 
nights before, if I timed it right, I 
was to dress in the oubliette and 
walk out of the house under the nose 
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of the sleeping Hasan. A turn to the 
right and the first alley on the left 
would bring me to an outer door, 
which, from now on, was to be left 
unlocked during the hour after mid- 
night. There, in the courtyard of his 
house, the Chaldean would be waiting 
to hide me where he assured me no 
Turk would think of searching. The 
risk he ran was that I might be seen 
entering ; the fear I had was of being 
sent away before the attempt could be 
made. 

Impatiently I waited for the hour 
that would give me freedom. The 
Chaldean gone, I came down from the 
roof and found no one there but Skop. 
Without Mahmud and Khalil the 
room had seemed strangely empty, 
and now with Chefik absent I felt 
lonely, also a little uneasy at this 
tricking of a friend. Two more days 
perhaps, and waking as usual at 
2 a.M., Chefik would find me gone, 
He would raise the alarm of course, 
but how would he take it personally ? 
After all, we were at war, and he was 
in no way responsible for guarding me. 
Presently he returned, tired after his 
first walk out-of-doors, and hardly in 
the mood for talk. 

The afternoon wore on, we ate our 
evening pilau, and slept. But I woke 
many times, and always to hear more 
plainly the rumble of a not far distant 
battle. Later, dreaming of burning 
towns, I found that Chefik had lit the 
lamp and was offering me a cigarette. 
He seemed more cheerful. 

** At this moment one almost misses 
Khalil and his formidable tales,” he 
said. “ But he was a low type, that 
Persian. Tell me one of yours.” 

“*'You’ve heard all mine twice over, 
Chefik,” I replied. 

He regarded me quizzically. “If 
you are sure you have nothing to tell, 
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I will recount an incident of the war. 
It happened last August on the 
Euphrates front when the British 
advanced from Al Falluja to attack 
Ramadi and were driven back. It is 
@ very short story.” 


Tue Turx’s Srory. 


We say that, during the attack on 
Ramadi, the British took only one 
prisoner. That is open to denial; 
but what you cannot dispute is that 
this one was a Turkish officer who 
called himself Murad. They would 
have sent him to Baghdad, but, lack- 
ing transport, kept him with them 
for a while in Al Falluja, where he 
was very well treated. In fact he 
shared a room with the officer whose 
men had captured him, that being 
thought guard enough so far from his 
qwn lines. 

Now this British officer, this Captain 
Smith, was not too much a soldier, 
men being more men to him than 
nationalities, and he quickly became 
friendly with Murad. Only the war 
prevented them from being altogether 
friends. Often they lay talking far 
into the night of the many things they 
had in common. No doubt at all that 
Captain Smith would be desolated 
when his so pleasant prisoner was sent 
away. 

Imagine, then, his dismay when one 
day by accident he discovered that 
Murad was planning to escape, that 
already he had persuaded a certain 
Arab to help him with a camel and 
disguise. It was a situation of the 
most formidable. What should. he do, 
this Captain Smith? Should he look 
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the other way while his friend madg 
off? No, my friend, he did as you 
would have done; he did his duty, 
And that is all the story. 


Had there been a clock in the room 
its tick would have sounded like a 
sledge-hammer. It was long before | 
spoke. 

** What have you done about it ?” 

“Done ?” exclaimed Chefik. “ My 
duty naturally—but a little elastically 
perhaps. This afternoon I went to see 
the Kaimakam and told him that 
soon you would try to escape, and 
when he asked how I knew, I said 
your opportunities were too good to 
miss.” 

* And the Arab camelman. I mean 
the...” 

“Your sacred Chaldean, whom I 
would gladly see bastinadoed? Of 
him I said nothing. For certainly you 
would try to save him by taking all 
the blame. And that, my friend, 
would mean for you confinement in 
some Anatolian prison—a punishment 
altogether too formidable.” 

My disappointment became a small 
thing beside the gratitude I felt. 
I forget just what I said. 

‘“* What will happen now ?” I asked 
after a while. 

“But almost nothing,” said Chefik 
gaily. ‘‘The Kaimakam wished you 
sent to Mosul under guard, but I said: 
‘I myself must go to Mosul to report 
for duty. The Englishman, who is 
intelligent, will give me his parole and 
travel with me.’ The Kaimakam 
rubbed his nose. ‘Very well, my 
little Bimbashi,’ he said. ‘It shall 
be as you suggest.’ So tomorrow we 
set out together.” 
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FROM A GAMEKEEPER’S LOG. 





BY N. MURSELL. 


We did not put any pheasants in 
our woods during nineteen thirty-six, 
and I made use of the opportunity to 
train one or two dogs. I also reared 
quite a large number of ferrets. 

I had a small Labrador bitch of my 
own which had been my constant 
companion for several years, and 
although she was not really tip-top, 
Thad no intention of parting with her. 
She was one of the real ‘old type’ 
Labradors, but had the fault of being 
rather highly strung and consequently 
became excited, often at the wrong 
time. For all that she was very useful 
and had one of the best ‘noses’ I 
have known. Old Nigger would soon 
find anything; and so, although not 
perfectly steady, she was very useful 
indeed on many occasions. Sometimes 
she was too good! It was one of our 
rules that the owner or one working a 
dog carried all that that dog retrieved ; 
and old Nig frequently brought more 
than I had a wish to carry. 

I remember one day we were driving 
in and were killing a large number of 
rabbits in the process, and Nigger 
was on the top of her form. In an 
hour I had eighteen rabbits, and, 
believe me, they took a bit of carrying, 
especially through briars and rough 
going. I wouldn’t have minded so 
much if I had shot all of them, but I 
hadn’t. At least half of them were 
wounded ones from other guns. I 
tried keeping her to heel, but that 
didn’t help much; for as soon as 
someone lost a rabbit they called for 
old Nig to find it. 

On another day His Grace was out 
after snipe, visiting the ‘pits’ or 


ponds, which were in almost every 
field, and I was going with him, but, as 
I thought at the time, unfortunately, 
Sam, a curly-coated retriever I had, 
was laid up with a chill and rheu- 
matism. I didn’t want to take a 
young dog with me, so decided to 
risk old Nigger, but owing to her 
unsteadiness was rather apprehensive, 
as at this job of snipe shooting steadi- 
ness was essential. 

We started off, and to be on the 
safe side I decided to keep Nig on a 
lead. We had been to several pits 
before I deemed it safe to set her free, 
and then, when I did, she was as 
steady as it was possible for a dog to 
be. After some more ponds, and good 
behaviour from Nig, we came to one 
which was always a terror to us. It 
was full of rushes, and right in the 
middle was a small area of clear water 
fringed with a boggy strip about three 
yards wide, chiefly moss. His Grace 
killed two snipe, a full one which fell 
on the field and a jack-snipe which 
fell on this boggy strip. We turned 
the dogs in, and after about ten minutes 
without result called them off again. 
His Grace told me to stay behind and 
do my best, so I turned Nigger loose 
again and hoped. It was no use; she 
came back to me and looked up as 
much as to say, “‘ I am sorry.” 

I sat down on a tuft of grass and 
got the old pipe out, wondering 
whether to give it up or not, when 
suddenly she put her nose up and then 
made a dive on the pond, circled the 
boggy moss, and started scratching 
at it, sending mud and water high in 
the air. In a few moments she came 
I 
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back with what appeared to be a ball 
of mud in her mouth. I took it from 
her and after washing it in some 
stagnant water, found it was the jack- 
snipe I had been looking for. I could 
never understand why she should so 
suddenly get wind of it; the only 
explanation I can advance is that 
after being trodden into the bog by 
one of the dogs, ‘ marsh gas’ brought 
scent of it to the surface, and Nig got 
a whiff. I think she behaved better 
that day than any other I can 
remember, 

I mentioned Sam just now as a 
curly-coated retriever, and one of the 
best too. He knew every word spoken 
to him and had some good ideas of his 
own as well, We were grouse shooting 
once and after one drive I went to 
retrieve a ‘runner’ which had fallen 
quite a distance out. I sent Sam after 
it, and he soon had it and was returning 
with it to me when another wounded 
grouse flapped out of the heather 
right under his nose. He stopped 
dead in his tracks, watched this 
wounded grouse for a second, looked 
at me, and then seemed to shake his 
head and placed the grouse he was 
carrying on top, mark you! on top 
of the heather. Sam soon retrieved 
the second wounded bird, brought it 
straight to me, and then went back 
for the one he had killed and placed 
on the heather. This is the only time, 
the whole while I had him, that I ever 
knew him to kill anything; he had a 
very tender mouth; hardly ruffled a 
feather on even a pigeon. I think 
that is a good example of ‘ dog sense.’ 

One day I had been looking at some 
‘tunnel’ traps and had Sam with me. 
I took a good-sized young rabbit out 
of one and placed it on top of the 
tunnel while I reset the trap. I 
wanted it for some young ferrets I had 
at that time, but quite a while later, 
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after walking more than half a mile, 
I remembered I had left this rabbit on 
the tunnel. I mumbled something 
under my breath, and Sam rubbed 
against my legs. I looked at him and 
said, ‘‘ I have left that rabbit behind ; 
get it, old ’un!”’? He wagged his tail 
and dashed off; in what seemed 
only a couple of minutes he was 
coming back with the rabbit in his 
mouth. After that incident I could 
leave anything and tell Sam to go and 
fetch it, and he would—within reason, 
of course. I once found myself almost 
a mile from home and discovered I 
had left my lunch on the seat by the 
kennel. There was no time to go 
back, so I chanced it and sent Sam. 
He brought it all right: didn’t even 
tear the paper ! 

Tom L. also had a good deg, Tom 
by name. Strangely enough I could 
do anything with him, but at most 
people he would snarl and show his 
teeth. He was perhaps at his best as 
a watch-dog ; there was no fear of any 
strangers rambling around or getting 
away with Tom about. He was pretty 
good all round too, but I remember 
once we had him with us when search- 
ing for plover eggs. Tom L. kept 
him at heel for an hour or so, and 
we had walked several miles without 
much success. After walking one 
meadow we sat down for the usual 
smoke. Tom, the dog, started poking 
around as most dogs will if left to 
their own devices for a while. He 
rambled out on to the meadow and 
the next time I saw him he was about 
forty yards away with his tail held 
stiff and head cocked on one side, 
typical of a pointer, not a retriever. 
I got up and went across to him, and 
there was a plover’s nest containing 
three eggs. It was one we had missed 
too. The next meadow we thought 
should have a few eggs on it, so I sug- 
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gested to Tom L. that he turn the dog 
loose to hunt. This he did, and in a 
short while we had quite enough eggs 
to meet requirements that day. Of 
course all the dog did was to follow 
the scent of the plover along one of 
the runs the bird was using, to the 
nest, but for all that, not many dogs 
would stand and ‘point’ eggs like 
Tom. 

During 1937 we were to put phea- 
sant poults into our woods, so there 
was activity on all sides. We also 
had to rear quite a large number to 
send up into the hills again, and so 
there was not much time to be wasted. 
I won’t dwell on the process of rearing 
the birds, but pass over that part of 
the season and go straight on to 
September, when, this particular year, 
I had quite a large amount of excite- 
ment provided by poachers, chiefly in 
search of rabbits, but nevertheless to 
be discouraged. Quite early in Sep- 
tember I was on my way back to the 
house, about an hour after dark, and 
happened to look over a gate or, 
rather, hunting wicket. I suppose I 
stayed in this spot for maybe ten 
minutes, when I heard a rustle behind 
me as if somebody was coming towards 
me. I did not look round, but kept 
perfectly still and listened; soon I 
could detect definite footsteps; then 
& voice whispered, quite close to me, 
“There’s someone there,’ and at the 
same time the footsteps stopped. As 
soon as the footsteps started again, 
I spun round and saw two men sneak- 
ing away as quietly as they could. 
I at once gave chase, and although I 
am no runner I was fortunate enough 
to keep these two in sight. After 
quite a distance they both disappeared 
into some bushes, only to appear in a 
few moments pushing their cycles 
towards the drive. I came up with 
them just as the second one was 
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mounting his machine and gave him 
a hefty punch on the shoulder. He 
fell off the machine and his pal came 
back and threw his cycle at me; I 
managed to dodge and it fell on top 
of the other man. This one then came 
for me, but stumbled over the cycles, 
so I gave him a mighty kick. They 
both decided they had had enough 
and gave it up. I took ‘their tackle 
off them, which consisted of three 
fifty-yard rabbit nets and pegs to go 
with them, and decided that, as they 
had not done any damage, it would 
be as well to let them go, and accord- 
ingly escorted them to a main road 
and sent them on their way. I think 
it was a fortunate circumstance that 
let me get off so lightly when tackling 
two men ! 

About this time I was courting a 
young lady, now my wife, and owing 
to certain circumstances happened to 
visit her for three Wednesdays in 
succession. On the Thursday morn- 
ings following the last two visits, I saw 
distinct evidence on my beat that 
poachers had been active after rabbits. 
I thought this no coincidence, so 
made arrangements with George A., 
who had an adjoining beat to mine, 
to spend a few hours watching the 
following Wednesday night. Also I 
made a point of letting Eileen know 
that I should be coming to see her 
again on the next Wednesday and 
asked her to mention it casually to 
several folk. This she did, and when 
Wednesday night came I set off 
towards Eileen’s residence five miles 
away, but only went about two miles 
and then rode back without lights, to 
meet George A. 

We sat down under a hedge, which 
gave us a good view of both a drive 
and a lane along which I thought 
anyone with a nefarious purpose was 
most likely to come. We had been 
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there for an hour or so when George 
heard cycles coming, and in a few 
minutes I could see three dim figures 
approaching along the drive. That 
was the beauty of George and myself : 
he could hear well and I could see. 
The chaps rode right past us and I 
could distinctly see bundles on the 
carriers of their machines. We let 
them go, and after a period of fifteen 
minutes followed them up. We 
searched several likely places for the 
cycles, which we knew would be pretty 
well hidden, and eventually found them 
deep in some rhododendron bushes. 
By now it was almost midnight, so 
we surmised that it wouldn’t be long 
before they were back. Sure enough 
very soon they came in single file, and 
we were ready for them. George 
had got in position about five yards 
up the track, and when they had 
passed him, stepped out. I did the 
same, and they got the impression of 
being surrounded and didn’t put up 
the slightest resistance. We took all 
their tackle from them : five nets (two 
being new), pegs to set same, and 
forty-six rabbits. I questioned them, 
and after much argument discovered 
that they did not expect to see any 
keepers that night as they understood 
the keeper on the beat had promised 
to meet his young lady. I tried to 
get out of them where this information 
came from, but was not very success- 
ful, although I could make a good 
guess! We took them and locked 
them up for the remainder of the 
night, and then the following morning 
the local policeman had a word with 
them, unofficially, but I think it 
served the purpose of frightening 
them pretty well. They also had 
to pay a pound apiece to the nearest 
hospital, so did not get off very 
lightly. We were probably taking the 
law into our own hands to a certain 
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extent, and were, in fact, threatened 
with proceedings being taken against 
us, but it did not come off! All] 
wanted to do was to show them that 
they couldn’t trifle with me. I rather 
enjoyed it all at the time, but it 
pressed home the lesson that a keeper 
must not be too regular in his habits, 

This season Mr Myles asked me if I 
would care to help two young farmers, 
Tut and Frank D., kill the rabbits on 
their farms, using long nets at night, 
I jumped at the opportunity, and we 
proceeded to have many nights’ enjoy- 
ment and also pretty big hauls of 
conies. Tut and Frank, two very 
good sports, also offered to help me 
catch any poachers, and we had some 
rare fun at it. On several occasions 
we caught gangs of men, practically 
all miners incidentally, poaching for 
rabbits, and I am afraid I used to try 
and catch them for the fun rather 
than with any intention of prosecuting 
them. 

We had netted half a hundred 
rabbits one night, and as the weather 
had taken a turn for the worse and it 
was now raining cats and dogs, we 
took shelter under a large lime. This 
tree was quite close to the favourite 
drive poachers used. I suppose we 
had been there half an hour or 80 
before the rain eased enough for us to 
move, when, just as we got up, I 
thought I heard a faint sound of 
approaching cycles. I whispered to 
George and Tut and Frank to keep 
quiet, and sure enough in a little while 
the noise became plainer and I was 
sure there were several of them. 
I whispered to George to slip quickly 
up the drive to meet them and give 
a signal if he thought they should be 
stopped, while I went in the opposite 
direction for about fifty yards. My 
intention was that George should 
give us an idea who it was and, if 
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poachers, should cut off their retreat, 
and that Tut and Frank should try 
and stop them, while I, in my position 
ahead, could catch any who might 
escape them. Both before and since 
this incident we have used the same 
tactics, which were practically always 
successful. Of course we frequently 
had to let folk through our trap if they 
were legitimate users of the drives. 
Sure enough, George gave the ‘ owl 
hoot’ and I heard Tut shout to them 
to stop, and straight away I jumped 
into the middle of the drive. Three 
bikes came dashing at me, causing 
me to jump backwards quickly ; but 
as luck would have it the leading 
machine was on my side, and as it 
drew abreast of me I grabbed at 
the handlebars and brought the rider 
to the ground, and, as he was in 
the lead, the other two piled up on 
top of him. What a mess! There 
were nets, pegs, spokes, rabbits, and 
men all in a heap. All of my mates 
were soon with me and brought one 
chap with them who had stopped 
when called upon. After a few minutes 
had been spent disentangling men 
from machines we found we had cap- 
tured two habitual poachers and two 
young chaps who were with them, as 
learners. The three riders were con- 
siderably shaken by their spill, or 
else we might have had a scrap on 
our hands, as it was well known that 
the two old hands seldom gave in 
without a fight. This night I think 
they thought themselves fortunate 
to escape the crash with a shaking. 
There was quite an amount of arguing, 
but it did not do them much good ; 
we took charge of all their tackle, 
including the rabbits, but later let 
them proceed home, taking their 
machines with them as best they 
might. Another hospital benefited 
to a total of four pounds, so this 
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gang was pretty hard hit. Of course 
Tut and Frank enjoyed it all, probably 
more than we did, as actually it was 
part of our job; anyway, it brought 
a bit of excitement to a night’s work 
as well as giving us some more tackle 
for our own use. 

But on many nights we did not see 
a soul. All the same, we enjoyed our 
long-netting and became real experts 
at the job. 

We had quite a lot of skirmishes 
throughout the season, but I should 
like to mention one night when we 
caught the same gang twice. It was 
a Friday I remember, and Tut and 
Frank suggested getting a few rabbits 
as they wished to give some to friends 
in town on the Saturday: they only 
wanted a score, so I thought it would 
be a good idea to have one set or 
‘drop,’ then wait an hour or so and 
hope for poachers before setting again 
if we hadn’t enough rabbits from the 
first ‘down.’ We all agreed to this 
and accordingly set out; as it hap- 
pened we got enough rabbits straight 
away, but had only just taken our 
tackle to one of the huts when I 
literally sensed someone about. I 
went and peeped over a gate, and sure 
enough there was a dim figure in the 
distance. 

I called George, Tut, and Frank 
to come to me and we dropped into 
@ ditch just through the gate. In 
five minutes this figure came up to 
us. I gave the call-sign (which I had 
learnt from experience), and he 
answered. We all stepped out then 
and made ourselves known ; of course 
he had the shock of his life. I warned 
him to be quiet under the threat of 
dire consequences. Soon another man 
approached and he was so certain all 
was well that he was humming a 
popular tune of the day, “South of 
the Border.’”” He was an easy victim. 










































I asked them a few questions, and 
George also put in a few, and these 
two stated they were on their own 
and had the rabbits they had caught 
in a heap at the far end of the nets. 
We all walked along, picking the nets 
up as we went, and on arriving at the 
far end found a heap of thirty-one 
rabbits. George told them we would 
take all the tackle off them, but as 
they had been so easily caught, we let 
them go at that. We got the stuff 
together and found we had taken three 
nets (one new) and a bundle of pegs, as 
well as the rabbits. The two poachers 
made off across country to where they 
said they had bikes hidden. My 
mates were for escorting them, but 
as it was on my beat I had my way 
and they went along. However, I 
was & bit suspicious, for the bundle of 
pegs looked pretty big. Also the night 
was young and other ‘ night workers’ 
might have turned up. As soon as 
the two men were out of sight I asked 
Tut how many pegs he had taken from 
them ; he counted them up and found 
there were forty-four. My suspicions 
were well founded; ten pegs were 
about the average to a net; we had 
three nets and over forty pegs. 
Obviously another net somewhere. 
The lads agreed with me and also 
cursed me for letting them go; but 
I still thought I had done right. 

A couple of hours passed and by 
now it was nearly 2 a.m. Frank 
wanted to get home, but Tut persuaded 
him to stay a while longer. Just 
before 3 we prepared to pack up, and 
80, as was the usual custom, we went 
to the farm for a snack and a drink. 
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After ‘ paunching ’ the rabbits, ours 
and those caught by the poachers, we 

bid the two young farmers good-night, 

I was still not satisfied, but George 

thought we might as well go home, 

but agreed as a final check to go with 

me along a drive on our cycles, riding 

without lights. We did this, and after 

about a mile came to an opening. 

I dropped off my machine and walked 

openly across this space to see if 
anyone was in the field at the far side, 

Half-way across I had to pass a very 
large oak tree and as much from 
habit as anything else gave the call. 
sign used earlier in the evening. To 
my great surprise it was answered, 
George heard it too and came dashing 
across to see who it was. We soon 
found out; the same two men that 
we had caught three hours earlier! 
I gave them a good cursing and told 
them we were going to lock them up; 
George got their other net from them, 
and also thirteen more rabbits, which 
no doubt they had hidden somewhere 
previously. They had been cutting 
pegs in the dark, and one had cut his 
finger pretty badly. They had thir- 
teen rough pegs: thirteen was an 
unlucky number for them all right! 
We took the tackle and all to Tut and 
Frank’s farm, and fastened the men 
in the garage, but woke the two lads 
to tell them of the situation. It was 
@ grand night’s work. We had seventy- 
nine rabbits, four nets and pegs, and 
two men in a garage. I told Tut to 
let them go at breakfast-time next 
day, which he did after giving them a 
good meal of bacon and eggs, and I 
don’t think they bore us any ill-will. 
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SOME MEN HAVE NINE LIVES. 





BY VIVIAN STREET, 


Ir was September 1942 when we 
gathered at Kabrit on the Suez Canal. 
We were all volunteers and were to 
form ® new squadron in one of the 
wits which, for the previous nine 
months, had been carrying out a 
series of highly successful raids in the 
desert many miles behind the enemy 
lines. We were a mixed collection of 
individuals. Some were old warriors 
from the desert wanting a change 
from normal regimental soldiering, 
while others were newly arrived from 
home eager to get into the war before 
it was over. Some had spent many 
months in base and staff jobs and now 
longed for something more active, 
while others were glamour - seekers 
hoping that in this raiding unit they 
would find a short-cut to glory. These 
latter soon fell by the wayside, but the 
remainder settled down, and after an 
intensive but all too short two months’ 
training, the squadron began to take 
shape and we moved up into the 
desert. 

The Eighth Army had by now 
reached Agheila, south of Benghazi. 
We passed through their forward 
positions and headed south. Our 
plan was to nose round the enemy’s 
southern flank and then north up 
behind his lines to strike at his un- 
protected L. of C. between Tripoli and 
Misurata. Each troop was allotted 
some twenty miles of this L. of C. 
against which to operate. It was 
intended that the initial attacks should 
be carried out simultaneously all 
along the road, while subsequent attacks 
should be undertaken by each troop 
a8 opportunity offered. 


The journey round was compara- 
tively uneventful. Wild desolate 
country which few men can ever before 
have crossed. At times the going 
was so rough as to make it almost 
impassable ; however, we managed to 
get the jeeps through, although in 
places we almost had to carry them. 
After we had been going for six days 
and had turned north we were seen 
by a lone Italian aircraft. He circled 
us half a dozen times and then made 
off. Half an hour later four bombers 
and three fighters appeared, but we 
were expecting them and had scattered 
over a wide area with our jeeps well 
camouflaged in the scrub and broken 
ground. As a result we were not 
spotted, and after circling round in 
vain for an hour or so they gave 
up the search and disappeared over 
the horizon. 

It was unfortunate that the enemy 
now had knowledge of our approach 
and would be on the alert. But 
where we would strike they could 
still, however, only guess. 

At mid-day on 10th December we 
approached the road running south to 
the little village of Bungem, about 
150 miles from the coast. The difficult 
going had delayed us, and in order to 
save time we decided to risk crossing 
this road in broad daylight and press 
on to the oasis of Fashia, from where 
each troop would move off to its 
allotted sector of the Tripoli highway. 
As we drew near to the road, to 
our surprise two machine-guns opened 
up on us at long range. We saw that 
the firing came from two Italian 
armoured cars, which had obviously 
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been lying in ambush for us; but 
in their excitement had given them- 
selves away by firing before we were 
close enough to be engaged with 
any hope of success. Three jeeps 
mounting heavy machine-guns were 
quickly detailed from our party and 
moved off to engage the enemy from 
@ flank, thus covering the passage of 
the main body of some twenty jeeps, 
which swept over the road like a great 
covey of partridges and were heading 
for the safety of the broken country 
beyond before the enemy had realised 
what was happening. A heavy rain- 
storm prevented any attempt to deal 
with us from the air, but we hurried on 
in order to put as much ground as 
possible between us and the place 
where we had last been seen by the 
enemy. 

At dawn the next morning we 
reached Fashia. Here we reorganised 
ourselves and in the afternoon set 
off for our various sectors of the road. 
The plan was that we should make our 
initial attacks about midnight two 
nights later, and that we should remain 
in our allotted sectors for as long as 
petrol, ammunition, and water per- 
mitted. We were then to return to 
Fashia to replenish from a dump 
which was to be built up in the 
vicinity. 

The sector allotted to me ran 
from Zliten to Misurata. After care- 
ful study of the map, I had selected 
a point near the latter village for my 
opening attack. At this point the 
road twisted through broken country 
which would enable us to approach 
unobserved, and with luck to slip 
away without difficulty in the con- 
fusion following our attack. The 
troop on my right had agreed to 
combine with me in the first attack, 
so we set off together that evening 
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from Fashia. Heavy rain had made 
the going difficult, but two days 
later we reached a secluded spot 
near the enemy airfield of Bir Dufan, 
Here we carefully concealed our stores 
and made ready for the night’s opera. 
tion, which we decided to carry out 
with nine men in three jeeps. 

We started at 9 P.m., and two hours 
later, as we topped a rise, we saw the 
road about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of us running like a ribbon across the 
desert. It was a great moment for us 
all. For over two weeks we had been 
travelling and had covered several 
hundred miles. All the while our talk, 
our thoughts, and even our dreams 
had been about ‘the road.’ At times 
it had seemed nebulous and unattain- 
able, and we doubted if we could ever 
be there by the appointed day, or 
even reach it at all. And now as 
we lay there sweeping the road with 
our glasses, we realised excitedly 
that our efforts had not been in 
vain and that all along the road other 
parties like ourselves were stealing 
up to strike at the enemy’s supply 
line nearly two hundred miles behind 
their front. 

The moon had been hidden behind 
cloud, but now for a fleeting minute 
it came out and we saw close ahead 
a group of vehicles huddled together 
and obviously pulled in off the road 
for the night. There was no sign of 
any sentries and it was clear that the 
occupants had fallen asleep safe in the 
thought that many miles separated 
them from the nearest enemy. They 
were to have a rude awakening. 

On foot we crept up to the lorries. 
There were twenty of them loaded 
with supplies of all descriptions. With- 
out a sound we went to each in tum 
and planted our incendiaries. We 
crept away and waited. A few minutes 
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later the first incendiary went off, 
enveloping the vehicle in a sheet of 
flame. Then another, and another 
and another. Soon all twenty lorries 
were burning furiously, their Italian 
drivers scurrying round in panic with 
no idea of what had happened. Mean- 
while others from our party had been 
busy mining the road and destroying 
the telegraph-poles. This accomplished 
they rejoined us, and for a minute we 
stood and watched the great bonfire 
of vehicles lighting up the country- 
side. ‘Then jumping into our jeeps 
we drove out into the desert and 
hurried away. As the first streaks 
of dawn appeared we reached our 
hide-out near Bir Dufan. It had been 
a night of great adventure, so easy 
that it seemed unreal, like some 
elaborate game of Red Indians. We 
felt there was nothing to prevent our 
repeating the performance on the 
main square in Tripoli. We were 
very tired, but before we crept under 
the bushes to snatch some sleep we 
pulled out our last bottle of rum and 
drank to further successes against 
‘ the road.’ 

We did not remain undisturbed for 
long. Soon after light an aircraft 
passed low overhead, wheeling and 
turning up and down the wadis. It 
was clear that the search was on and 
that our activities of the previous night 
were not to pass unnoticed. At 
frequent intervals all that day we saw 
aircraft searching for us, but our hide- 
out was a good one, and at dusk when 
we crept out to stretch our cramped 
limbs we were still undetected. 

We lay hidden for two days and 
then set forth to try our luck near 
Zliten at the other end of my sector. 
The country here was thickly inter- 
spersed with Italian colonies, so fresh 
tactics were required. This time we 
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drove up to within three miles of our 
objective and made a small dump. 
The jeeps then drove back to our 
hide-out, leaving four of us to operate 
on foot for a few days. It was nearly 
midnight when we set off to walk to 
the road with blankets draped round 
our shoulders to give the impression 
of Arabs to anyone who spotted us in 
the moonlight. 

Two hours’ walk brought us to the 
edge of the Italian colony flanking 
the road, and to our dismay we found 
it to be full of Italian soldiers. Before 
we knew what had happened we 
walked on top of two prowling Italian 
sentries; fortunately they had their 
backs towards us, and we slunk into 
the shadows, where we were forced to 
remain until the setting of the moon 
gave us the opportunity to move on 
again. We had lost much valuable 
time and there was barely half an 
hour of darkness left after we had 
made our way through the colony. 
Obviously no action was possible that 
night, so we crossed the road and 
headed for the sandhills, which ran 
close to the sea. Here we hoped to lie 
up and remain unobserved until dark. 

An hour after light two Italian 
soldiers patrolling the seashore saw us 
and walked up to the spot where we 
were, their rifles slung on their backs 
and their hands in their pockets. 
They were as surprised to see us as 
we were to see them, and appeared 
to think we were Germans. We en- 
couraged them in their mistake, and 
they soon moved on, apparently quite 
unsuspecting. It was clear, however, 
that we could not remain in the 
vicinity. 

Directly the Italians were out of 
sight we hurried back across the road, 
and into the Italian colony through 
which we had passed the night before. 

12 
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It was broad daylight and on every 
side soldiers were cooking their break- 
fasts and shaking themselves out in 
the early morning sun. With three 
weeks’ growth of beard on our chins, 
and in our tattered and sandy battle- 
dress we must have looked a queer 
little party, but by walking along 
quite openly as if we had been there 
all our lives, we attracted no attention 
and reached the open desert un- 
noticed. Ahead of us was some 
broken ground which we made for, 
hoping to find some cover to conceal 
ourselves. 

Suddenly there was a burst of 
firing from behind, and on looking 
round we saw three groups of men 
advancing towards us, gesticulating 
and shouting wildly in true Italian 
style, stopping now and again to 
take erratic pot-shots at us with their 
rifles. The four of us paused a 
minute. What could we do with our 
miserable pistols against fifty rifles ? 
The open desert lay ahead of us and 
there seemed not the remotest chance 
of escape. ‘‘ We'll make a run for 
it,’ we said to each other, and took 
to our heels, two of us going to the 
left and two to the right. Any minute 
we shall be bowled over like a couple 
of shot rabbits, I thought, as I panted 
along, but the shooting of those 
Italians was unbelievably inaccurate, 
and with lungs nearly bursting we 
reached some dead ground. Here, to 
our surprise, we found two newly dug 
holes about three feet square and two 
feet deep. In a flash we each jumped 
into one of them and lay curled up 
with our knees to our chins, expecting 
to be discovered at any minute. We 
could hear the Italians getting nearer 
and nearer, but when only a few yards 
away they stopped. They were clearly 
quite unable to understand our apparent 
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disappearance into thin air. Eventu. 
ally they moved on and we were 
left undisturbed all that day. At 
dark we crept out of our holes and 
stretched our aching limbs. There 
was nobody about as we started off to 
walk the twenty-five miles back to the 
Bir Dufan hide-out. Reaching there, 
tired and hungry, the following even. 
ing, we found the other two, who had 
likewise managed to get clear after 
adventures somewhat similar to ours, 

Next day two enemy patrols passed 
close by us without detecting our hide- 
out. It was clear that the enemy 
were making a thorough search of the 
whole area. Our petrol and food was 
running short, so at nightfall we 
decided to move south to Fashia in 
order to replenish from the dump and 
allow the hue and cry to subside 
before we undertook any further 
operations. 

It was Christmes Day as we jour- 
neyed south, extremely hungry but in 
good spirits. We approached Fashia 
the following afternoon, and as we 
came over a rise we found ourselves 
face to face with an Italian armoured 
car. We wheeled about and beat a 
hasty retreat, and then approached 
the oasis from a flank, only to find 
that there were picquets on every side. 
It was apparent that the enemy had 
driven us off our dump and had them- 
selves occupied Fashia. 

We had petrol only for twenty 
miles, and two days’ food at quarter 
rations. Our sole chance was to 
make back for Bir Dufan and then to 
the rendezvous that we had arranged 
for New Year’s Eve with the troop 
operating in our neighbouring sector. 
So we started on the journey back. 
After twenty miles we ran out of 
petrol as we had feared, and were 
forced, after concealing our jeeps, to 
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sontinue the remaining sixty miles on 
foot. Three long and painful days of 
trekking brought us to the Bir Dufan 
wadi very exhausted and with no 
food left except a few dates. It was 
three in the morning and we concealed 
ourselves carefully, intending to lie 
up until the following evening, when 
we would cover the last few miles to 
the rendezvous. 

When daylight came we saw to our 
dismay that the whole wadi in which 
we were concealed was picqueted with 
posts of Italian soldiers every three 
hundred yards or so. This was no 
place to remain in, but we could not 
move in daylight, so there was nothing 
for it but to lie hidden and hope to 
dip away later under cover of dark- 
ness. Unfortunately, some passing 
Arabs saw us and warned the neigh- 
bouring Italian post. A few minutes 
later a party of soldiers started moving 
towards the very spot where we lay 
hidden, while to a flank a machine- 
gun opened up, spraying the bushes. 
Behind us we saw another party 
systematically searching up the wadi 
towards us. I looked round at the 
weary, half-starved faces of my com- 
panions, each armed only with a pistol, 
and realised how slim were our chances 
against so many. In vain we sought 
an opening in the net that encircled 
us, but this time there was no escape. 
Through my mind flashed the picture 
of five Englishmen fighting to the 
death against impossible odds in the 
true story-book manner, but a couple 
of hand-grenades landing near us soon 
banished these mock heroics, and with 


we were forced to accept the inevitable 
and held up our hands in surrender. 

Capture for us came as something 
of an anticlimax. Our hopes of 
success were gone and yet in some 
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ways we experienced a feeling of 
relief. For nearly four weeks we had 
been living almost as animals, with 
that hunted feeling which would send 
us creeping under cover at any sound 


or sign of enemy movement. Our 
long march had left us exhausted, and 
lack of food had brought us near to 
starvation. Now as prisoners we could 
relax in the sun; we had food to eat, 
and, best of all, we could lie down 
and sleep safe in the knowledge that 
there would be no sudden need to 
slink away into the darkness. For 
my part, there was no more thinking 
to be done and no more anxious 
decisions to be made. It was not 
until forty-eight hours later that one 
started becoming human once more, 
realising the weak state of mind into 
which one had drifted and looking 
around for an opportunity to escape. 

The inevitable Italian in disguise 
was slipped in among us, speaking 
appalling English and claiming to be 
a shot-down Canadian airman. He 
was thoroughly unconvincing, and after 
we had mocked him unmercifully for 
half an hour he gave up the struggle 
of obtaining information from us and 
left in disgust. 

We spent two days in a P.O.W. 
transit camp near Misurata. On our 
second night in the camp, of which 
we were the sole occupants, we were 
suddenly awakened by a fusillade of 
machine-gun fire; Véry lights were 
illuminating the skies and A.A. guns 
firing in every direction. Our spirits 
soared ; for this must surely be the 
Eighth Army close at hand, and we 
watched eagerly for a chance to escape 
in the confusion. Gradually, how- 
ever, the turmoil died, and after an 
hour all was quiet once more. Next 
morning we learnt that the disturbance 
bad been the Italian celebration of 
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the entry of the New Year 1943. 
They must have wasted hundreds of 
thousands of rounds brought with 
so much difficulty across the Medi- 
terranean. Events were to show how 
little cause they had for celebration ; 
for the year was to see the fall of the 
Italian Empire and the start of the 
invasion that was to pass laboriously 
through their country, leaving a toll 
of misery and destruction in its wake. 
We spent a cold and wet New Year’s 
Day travelling by lorry in slow stages 
to Tripoli, where we were placed in a 
large P.O.W. camp in an old fort on 
the outskirts of the town. On our 
arrival every item of our clothes was 
searched, and in spite of our protests 
anything of value was taken from us. 
It was interesting to see that the 
Italians knew exactly where to look 
for the various aids to escape we had 
so carefully concealed. The search 
over, we were locked two in a cell 
and left for the night. 

Next morning we found that the 
camp was empty except for ourselves, 
but from reading messages scribbled 
on the wall we discovered that it had 
been full up to two days before, when 
the occupants had presumably been 
shipped to Italy. The camp did not 
remain empty for long, and we were 
enlivened by the daily arrival of fresh 
batches of prisoners. They came in 
from both the First and Eighth Army 
fronts, and were of every nationality : 
New Zealanders and South Africens, 
Australians end Indians, French and 
Americans. We were soon a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan lot. 

The Americans were all pilots and 
air-crews shot down over the First 
Army front. They were unbelievably 
young, and most of them had only 
left the States a few days before. 
Their one thought was how quickly 


they would be able to escape and the 
stories they would be able to tell t 
their “gals back home.” That we 
were members of the Eighth Army 
put us on a pedestal in their eyes, 
I can remember one of them saying 
to me, “Now, Major, you're an 
Eighth Army man and know thege 
parts. We'll leave the escape plan 
to you, but just as soon as you're 
ready we'll be right behind you”— 
just as though every member of the 
Eighth Army had spent his time in 
and out of P.O.W. camps and could 
come and go as he pleased. I never 
admitted that up to five months 
before I had been at an office desk at 
G.H.Q. in Cairo and knew little more 
of the desert than they did themselves, 

After ten days in the camp we 
were ordered to prepare to move, 
and some hours later we were taken 
down to the docks in lorries. Her, 
after further delays, we were put on 
@ small tug and steamed across the 
barbour to a ship, which was already 
putting to sea and moving towards 
the harbour entrance. There followed 
an altercation between the skipper of 
our tug and the skipper of the ship. 
It was a typical Italian conversation 
with unlimited arm waving, shoulder 
shrugging, and beatings on the chests, 
both crews joining in to add weight w 


the arguments of their skipper. We} |i 


understood not a word of Italian, but 
it was clear that the skipper of the 
ship had no wish to take us on board 
He had his way in the end ; for afte 
a few minutes the tug returned to the 
quayside amid a torrent of abuse from 
the skipper and derisive laughter from 
us. Into the lorries and back to th 
camp we went. We felt we had bea 
reprieved and that the Eighth Army 
might yet reach the gates of Tripoli 
before our departure for Italy. 
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Three days later we were once 
again taken down to the docks, but 
this time it was the officers only. 


There were eleven of us: a South 
African Army captain, eight American 
pilots, & subaltern from a cavalry 
regiment, and myself. We waited 
all that day in the dock area, and as 
darkness fell we were taken out to an 
Italian submarine lying in the middle 
ofthe harbour. It was at that moment 
that a single British plane flew over ; 
A.A. guns opened up wildly in every 
direction and pandemonium reigned 
in the harbour. We were hustled 
meeremoniously into the submarine, 
which put to sea without more ado. 

The submarine was obviously some- 
thing of an antique, and was being 
wed solely as a transport. It must 
have been many years since she had 
had a coat of paint and the accumula- 
tion of dirt within her beggars descrip- 
tion. Old bottles, rusty cans, and odd 
pieces of evil-smelling garbage lay 
about. Her Italian crew, who were 
friendly enough, were of the pungent 
Neapolitan variety, and were well 
fortified with Chianti before and 
throughout the voyage. One felt 
extremely doubtful of their ability 
to handle the machine, and, judging 
by their heated arguments when 
anything had to be done, they had 
little confidence in it themselves. 

We were put in the forward torpedo 
compartment and settled down un- 
comfortably to the five-day voyage to 
Taranto. Gradually we became accus- 
tomed to the many eerie noises of a 
submarine, which, to our uninitiated 
tars, filled us at first with appre- 
hension that there was something 
uncontrollably amiss with the dismal 
vessel and that at any minute she 
would dive headlong to the bottom. 

We appeared to travel on the 
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surface all that night and the following 
morning, for we rolled and pitched in 
a choppy sea. All my companions 
were violently sick and unable to take 
advantage of the comparatively large 
quantities of food set before us. I, 
too, eventually succumbed, but that, 
I fancy, was due more to over-eating 
than to the effects of the sea. 

About mid-day I was dozing fitfully 
on the hard floor when my slumbers 
were interrupted by a sudden crash 
that sent a great shudder through 
the submarine and plunged us into 
darkness. The engines stopped, and 
with a clang a bulkhead swung shut, 
leaving a deathly stillness broken 
only by the noise of water splashing 
on the floor. 

I picked myself up and groped my 
way through to the next compart- 
ment, a tiny ward-room. Here I 
found two Italian Army officers, one 
of whom had a torch. With the aid 
of this we went round the compartment 
seeking for a way out. We soon found 
that the two forward compartments had 
been sealed off from the rest of the 
submarine by the closing of the bulk- 
head. Of the crew there was no sign, 
and it seemed they had slipped through 
the bulkhead before it slammed shut, 
leaving us with our four guards and 
two Italian Army officers entombed in 
inky blackness. One of the Americans 
had been severely cut by flying glass. 
We busied ourselves in bandaging him 
up while others searched in vain for 
some means of escape. 

All this time water had been flowing 
in steadily from a broken pipe, and 
we tried desperately to staunch the 
flow. A faint, and at first unrecognis- 
able, smell came up from beneath the 
floor. It grew stronger until with a 


shudder I suddenly recognised it as 
chlorine gas. My mind flashed back 
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to the chemistry classes of my school- 
days and I tried hard to remember 
whether we had been taught if 
chlorine was explosive; I could only 
remember that it “‘ turned blue litmus 
red,” a well-learnt lesson peculiarly 
useless to us in our predicament. 
However, for safety’s sake we lit no 
more matches. 

Gradually the atmosphere in one 
compartment became too heavy with 
chlorine to breathe and we were forced 
to crowd into the other compartment, 
where the air was still untainted. It 
was clear that we were imprisoned, 
with no hope of escape. There seemed 
nothing to do except sit quietly and 
await the inevitable end. 

Those who have read the stories of 
the loss of the Thetis and other sub- 
marine disasters cannot fail to have 
been moved with horror at the thought 
of the terrible deaths that the poor 
occupants suffered. They may have 
wondered in a detached way what 
their reactions would be if they 
themselves were called upon to face a 
similar ordeal, safe in the knowledge 
that such an eventuality could never 
arise in their lives. I, too, had won- 
dered thus, and now when the im- 
possible was happening to me I found 
that my reactions were very different 
from those I had imagined. In this 
tiny compartment we sat huddled 
together with a single fading torch 
casting an eerie light on the scene. 
I looked at the faces of my com- 
panions, white and ghost-like in the 
gloom. I wondered what they were 
thinking ; for no one spoke and every- 
one sat very quiet and very still. 
Were they, like me, praying hypo- 
critically to God to save them, know- 
ing only too well how small a part 
religion had played in their lives 
when all was going well? Were they, 
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too, hoping that their courage would 
not fail them, and that no one would 
see how desperately frightened they 
were? Surely this could not be 
happening to me, I thought; it cap 
only be a dream. 

The silence was broken by my 
American neighbour bringing me back 
to the horrible present. ‘‘I think 
this is it, Major,’ he said. “I am 
afraid you are right,’ I replied. We 
smiled at each other and he gave 4 
deep sigh as if at last accepting the 
fact that an Eighth Army man was 
not always infallible. It was an 
Italian who spoke next. ‘ Dans wm 
quart @heure nous serons cuits,’ he 
kept repeating to me in French that 
I might understand. An unnecessary 
remark and one which seemed to have 
no answer. 

The torch flickered and faded out, 
A feeling of drowsiness crept over 
me. Nothing seemed real, nothing 
seemed to matter now that all hope 
had gone. The noise at the closed 
bulkhead beside me must be imagina- 
tion. The shaft of light, which 
followed, could have no connection 
with me. A draught of air brought 
me back to reality and I saw that the 
bulkhead had been opened. In a daze 
we staggered to our feet, and stepped 
through into the next compartment up 
a ladder into the conning-tower. 

After that ordeal, which had seemed 
like a lifetime, and which had in fact 
been a bare half-hour, there might well 
be an excuse for those who had been 
through it to lose their self-control for 
&@ minute and rush for the exit as soon 
as it appeared. It was an interesting 
trait of our various national character: 
istics that it was only the Italians who 
scrambled for the bulkhead directly 
it was opened, while my fellow prisoners 
walked quietly out as if they had just 
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been through no more than some every- 
day occurrence, and one could not 
help smiling at their many “after 
yous” at the foot of the ladder leading 
to the conning-tower. 

It was some moments before we 
realised what had happened. It ap- 
peared that an aircraft had spotted 
the submarine travelling on the surface 
and had dropped four depth-charges. 
These had landed close to the forward 
torpedo compartment, buckling the 
plates. The crew, appreciating the 
situation, had made good their escape, 
closing the bulkhead to cut off the 
damaged part, which they expected 
would fill rapidly with water. When 
to their surprise this did not happen, 
two engineers came down to open the 
bulkhead to let us out and to try and 
ascertain the extent of the damage. 

We found the crew packed in the 
conning-tower, and clinging to the 
sides of the submarine, which was 
floating awash in a rolling sea. Every 
member of the crew had some piece of 
white material, which he was waving 
frantically at a British aircraft flying 
backwards and forwards between us 
and the horizon. Our relief at escaping 
from that death-trap was quickly 
tempered with the knowledge that the 
submarine was unlikely to float for 
any length of time, that we had no 
life-belts, and that there was no ship 
in sight. 

Thus we stood packed like sardines, 
revelling in being able to breathe 
fresh air once more, but praying we 
should soon see some ship coming to 
our rescue. Suddenly on the far 
horizon the aircraft dipped over a 
great convoy of ships whose outline 
we could just dimly see. <A few 
minutes leter three destroyers turned 
from the convoy and headed towards 
us. What a cheer we gave! for here 
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was deliverance at last coming to us 
at 30 knots. ‘‘ Gee, this will make 


%? 


some story,’’ said an American close 
by me, but our troubles were still not 
yet over.. A sudden flash from a 
destroyer and a shell whistled over- 
head. ‘‘ Warning shot,’’ we thought ; 
but no, another flash and another 
shell, but this time very short. Another 
destroyer opened up. SBest swim 
away from the submarine, I thought, 
and those of us who could, slipped 
into the water and swam slowly off. 

It is no pleasant thing to find one- 
self in the sea in January. Slowly 
we made our way to a flank to get 
clear of the shelling, and there trod 
water while two destroyers continued 
to use the submarine for target prac- 
tice. After a quarter of an hour I 
began to feel the bitter cold and was 
tiring. I was swallowing water fast 
and felt I could not stay up much 
longer. An American, Lieut. Earle S. 
Millichamp, who later proved to be a 
professional life-saver, was swimming 
close by me and saw my plight. 
“*Give you a hand, Major,’’ he said, 
and I spluttered my thanks. For 
half an hour he held me up, and then 
when the destroyers had finally sunk 
the submarine he dragged me towards 
them as they came slowly in, picking 
up survivors. 

My Guardian Angel was certainly 
looking after me that day. To put a 
professional life-saver by your side in 
mid-ocean when you are on the point 
of drowning is no small achievement. 
Many months later that American 
was given a British decoration for 
what he did that day. I always 
hope that some day I shall have 
the opportunity to repay him for 
my life. 

‘I am English,’ I spluttered as 
I reached the deck of one of the 
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destroyers, to the evident astonishment 
of those around me ; for having picked 
up first a South African, then two 
Americans and an Italian, they were 
beginning to doubt the nationality of 
the submarine they had sunk. Before 
I had time to explain, my senses left 
me and I remembered no more until 
I came round to find an extremely 
vigorous and heavy sailor applying 
artificial respiration with such force 
that every bone in my body seemed 
to be breaking. 

It was then that I learned that the 
South African, five Americans, and 
myself had been picked up. Of the 
British subaltern and the remaining 
three Americans there was no sign. 
They must have been hit while in 
the water, for they had all got safely 
out of the submarine. 

The Commander of the destroyer 
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flotilla apologised profusely for our 
rough handling before being picked 
up; but, as he explained, he had no 
knowledge of our presence on the 
submarine, and could not risk approach- 
ing her for fear she would fire a torpedo 
in spite of her white flags. 

Next day we sailed into Malta, 
and from there flew to Cairo. Eighth 
Army had by this time reached 
Tripoli and I travelled up to gain 
news of the others who had been 
operating against the road. I found 
that they, too, had encountered diffi- 
culties after the initial attack ; sadly 
enough, several had been killed and 
many were missing. I went into 
Tripoli, and I stood at the spot from 
where I had embarked in such different 
circumstances not many days previ- 
ously. Not only cats have nine lives, 
I reflected. 
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§SoMETIMES on a bright day in early 
Yarch a distant, resonant song may 
be heard. It grows nearer and louder, 
gd then a bumble-bee in its cheer- 
fully coloured overcoat swings out of 
the sky. The scene changes; the day 
yems brighter, the sun warmer; if 
s bumble-bee comes, can summer be 
far behind? Unfortunately it can, 
and before the sun has set that bumble- 
hee will be hunting for some sheltered 
tiche and wondering why it ever left 
the old one. But thete is nothing 
quite so stirring as the voice of the 
bumble-bee in early spring, unless it 
be that of the honey-bee, which is 
not likely to be heard; for, although 
it has a home and the warm huddle 
of the cluster to return to, the honey- 
bee is more cautious. Also it has no 
overcoat. Later on, when summer 
does come, these two work and sing 
side by side. But this, and that they 
deal in the same commodity, is almost 
al they have in common. The one 
is @ member of a little cottage family, 
the other is a ‘hand’ of a teeming 
modern factory. To give a further 
malogy, compare a needy household, 
king out a living on what fruits they 
tan gather, with the staff of a large 
jam manufactory. This, of course, is 
mly one aspect of their lives, but it 
gives a general idea. 

The first and foremost difference 
between them is that the bumble-bee 
is an annual; when the honey-bees 
are beginning to think of tucking them- 
selves up nicely for the winter the few 
remaining working members of the 
bumble-bee families lie stiff and cold 
om the rough floor of their living- 
toom close to the large form of their 
dead queen. We call her a queen, 
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but she is not; she is the kindly, 
hard-working mother of a large family, 
who never ceases slaving from dawn 
to dusk, or dusk to dawn. The queen 
of the honey-bees is a queen—at 
least she fulfils the fairy-tale concep- 
tion of such; never does a stroke of 
work, has all her actions and her 
every step mapped out, and is served 
by a retinue of attendants who do 
not even allow her to wash or feed 
herself. That is how a queen should 
be. The queen of the honey-bees 
takes no interest in her young—how 
can she when there are fifty thousand 
of them? She lays eggs, and that, 
so far as she is concerned, is the end 
of the matter. The bumble-bee mother 
cuddles. her first children with a 
passionate maternal love, and as 
they grow up never ceases to marvel 
at their attainments. The bringing 
in of pollen by a daughter seems 
to her too wonderful to be true. That, 
at any rate, is the impression she gives. 
But then, alone and unaided, she has 
had to see to the making of their 
home, the laying of the eggs, the 
incubating of them, the feeding and 
warming and nursing of the larve, 
the laying in of extra food, and a 
thousand other things including pro- 
tecting them from a host of enemies. 
They are her own babies, these, the 
fruit of her own tireless efforts. No 
wonder that to her they are like no 
other babies that ever were before. 

In conjunction with Hoffer, Sladen 
is the great authority on bumble-bees. 
His investigations into the lives of 
these bees compare with Huber’s 
work among the honey-bees. He 
spent his life, including much of 
his boyhood, studying them—and they 
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are not easy creatures to study. 
Timid to a degree, they will not live 
in hives; they have to have their 
underground homes, as nearly natural 
as can be contrived. Nor can one 
start an artificial nest with a fertile 
queen, nor @ queen with eggs or 
larve; she is terrified, and as soon 
as she is allowed her liberty rushes 
away, never to return. No, to ‘keep’ 
bumble-bees one has to wait until] the 
nest is fairly populous, then catch, 
one by one, every member, including 
the queen, and put them in some 
receptacle. After this the combs 
must be dug out and the whole lot, 
including the inhabitants, placed in 
a nest one has prepared, which must, 
as I say, be as like a natural nest as 
possible. When this is done they will 
stay. Even so, they are not in a very 
convenient position to study and it 
all has to be done afresh every year. 

Digging out a nest of bumble-bees 
and catching each bee separately and 
putting it in a bottle or container 
might seem a rather hazardous pro- 
ceeding, but the bumble-bee is so 
timid and gentle that it very rarely 
can screw up its courage to attack. 
I have dug out a number myself and 
have only once been stung, and then 
because I happened to be dealing with 
Bombus Terrestris, a species inclined 
to be more assertive than most. One 
thing about them helps the investi- 
gator: although they live normally 
in the dark they do not seem to be 
affected by light, so provided their 
nest is opened without causing dis- 
turbance or vibration they can always 
be inspected. 

Before examining the family life of 
the bumble-bee I should like to 
make a few general remarks, and if 
these are already common know- 
ledge I can only apologise and point 
out that it is not so among my 
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own acquaintances. In fact, one of 
them asked me only the other day 
what was the difference between g 
bumble- and a humble-bee—but doubt. 
less I move in very ignorant circles, 
The only course seems just to go 
ahead and ignore the look of pained 
surprise from readers who knew it all 
before. There are seventeen species of 
bumble (or humble) bees in Britain 
and most of them are distinctly hand. 
some. Bands of gold, yellow, white, 
tawny, red, and grey on a black or 
brown ground are the designs from 
which they select their particular 
costume, though Bombus Ruderatu 
generally (not always) dresses in 
sober black. ‘‘Bombus” (which 
the Latin dictionary tells us means 
‘a deep sound,’ ‘a buzzing’), is the 
name for all of them—Bombus this 
and Bombus that; and, on the whole, 
our scientists have acted with restraint 
in their second names, though Lat- 
reillellus (the bee that shows such a 
quaint preference for Deal and Dover) 
is a bit of a tongue-twister. I must 
admit I dislike these Latin names. 
They are fit and proper, and, indeed, 
essential in a text-book, but in an 
ordinary article they smack too muéh 
of the classroom. But what can one 
do? There are no well-known English 
names for any of them, and one must 
mention certain species sometimes. 
Bumble-bees are choosy in their 
habitats and will be common in one 
spot and rare in another close by. 
Some prefer England, some Scotland, 
and several refuse to live in Ireland, 
while Bombus Jonellus has the ex 
tremely bad taste to loathe Kent. 
The most beautiful of them all, 
Lapponicus (these class names should 
begin with a small letter, but it 
seems so uncivil) insists upon moun: 
tains, while the bad-tempered Mus 
corum wants marshes. As a race, 
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pumble-bees are creatures of the 
north and, unlike other insects, hate 
hot countries. A few species are 
found even in Greenland and Alaska, 
but none in India or Africa, unless it 
be high up in the mountains. Nor 
did any exist in Australia or New 
Zealand until we sent some there. 

Naturally, with this preference for 
cold countries, bumble-bees are hardy. 
Unlike the honey-bee they begin work 
in the fields when very young, and 
what is more start work earlier in the 
day and finish later. This does not 
mean that the honey-bee is less 
energetic, but it is certainly softer. 
In the early morning it pokes its nose 
out of the hive, shudders, says “no 
thanks,” and goes back again and 
waits until the chill is off the day; 
and, personally, I do not blame it. 
The bumble-bee just shoots unquestion- 
ingly out of the nest as soon as it 
is light. 

The tongue of the bumble-bee is 
longer than the tongue of the honey- 
bee (that of the very abundant B. 
Hortorum is almost the length of its 
whole body), so it can tap sources 
such as honeysuckle and red clover 
denied to its more advanced relative. 
It follows, therefore, that we owe red 
clover almost entirely to the bumble- 
bee, for the honey-bee is quite 
incapable of reaching its nectaries 
and so fertilising its seed. And this 
is a great pity; for the red clover 
produces more honey than any other 
flower. Children, cunning brats, know 
this—or used to—and pull the petals 
off to suck the sweetness at the base. 
If only the honey-bee could reach 
this nectar what a lot of honey bee- 
keepers would get! They obtain the 
bulk of their supplies now from the 
white clover; if they could get it 
also from the red, which blooms earlier 
and longer and yields more, there 
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would be little need to import honey 
from abroad. 

Red clover is highly valuable for 
stock-raisers, and Australia and New 
Zealand wanted it, so in 1884 bumble- 
bee queens were sent out and became 
established, and now these countries 
can get their own red clover seeds in 
quantity. The queens sent were of 
two species—Bombus Terrestris (our 
commonest variety) and Bombus 
Ruderatus (the black lady). It is a 
peculiar thing, but most of the live 
stuff we send to Australia seems to 
go wrong. Consider rabbits, which 
nearly ate up Australia and must not 
now be mentioned over there. I will 
say at once that the black queen 
behaved in an exemplary way and 
has done so ever since, but Terrestris 
did not. This bee in several minor 
respects is not always as virtuous as 
she might be, and after she had been 
in Australia some little time she 
began to wonder why she bothered 
to push and struggle and force her 
way into foxgloves or snapdragons and 
other tantalising, long-petalled flowers 
to get the honey. Surely there must be 
some quicker, less troublesome method. 
So she cut a neat hole in the base of one 
of the petals, poked her tongue through, 
and got the nectar that way. Which 
was cheating. And what was worse, 
the flower was ravished without being 
fertilised. The black queen, as I say, 
was above this sort of thing, but she 
was not above using the short-cut 
already provided by her fellow emi- 
grant; nor were the honey-bees. 
Australia did not worry much about 
foxgloves or snapdragons, but they 
did not like their broad beans being 
treated in this way and the seed crop 
halved. So they wish we had sent 
them some other bumble than Terrestris. 
But it is too late ; like the rabbits they 
are there now. 
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All the same they still want more 
bumble-bees. When I was doing a 
course on bees at Seale-Hayne College 
someone announced that bumble-bee 
queens were wanted by Australia, 
and would we get some. No particular 
species were mentioned ; I expect they 
quietly released all the Terrestrises 
and only sent the others. 

How does the bumble-bee buzz ? 
Our own speech and song comes 
from a rush of expelled gases through 
the mouth suitably (sometimes un- 
suitably) treated en route. But the 
mouth of an insect has nothing to 
do either with breath or sound. It 
is there only to take in nourishment 
or to bite. They breathe through 
holes in their sides and stomachs 
(a much better arrangement). They 
are vocal enough, a lot of them, 
but they usually effect sound by 
rubbing parts of themselves together. 
The bumble-bee uses our method, the 
expelled gas method. There is a 
sounding-box at the exit of the main 
breathing-tubes in the thorax, and a 
membrane is fixed on the outside of 
this sounding-box. The expelled air 
makes the membrane vibrate, and 
thus we gét the song; and a very 
sweet song it is. 

With us it is usually the females 
who indulge in scents (a trait supposed 
by some scientists to be an atavistic 
legacy), with bumble-bees it is the 
males. With one exception they 
exude a sweet and most delightful 
perfume. When they leave the nests, 
which they do permanently as soon 
as they can fly, they have, like some 
animals, certain spots that they visit 
frequently ; little holes in a bank, 
cavities in tree trunks, and similar 
places. And at these spots the perfume 
of them remains. The exception is the 
species already mentioned with the 
hard name to pronounce—Bombue 
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Latreillellus—and these bees possess a 
disagreeable smell, rather like rotten 
hay. It is not only the males, queens 
and workers have it too, and so does 
the nest and the comb. 

The sting.—The bumble -bee is 
loath to use her sting, except perhaps 
our friend Terrestris, and B. Mus. 
corum. Muscorum is a brown and 
bright-yellow creature and decidedly 
hot stuff. Take no liberties with her, 
She is practically indistinguishable 
from B. Helferanus, who, in spite of 
her name, is the meekest and mildest 
of all the bumble-bees. You stand a 
lot more chance of getting stung by 
a honey-bee than by a bumble-bee, 
although the former loses her life 
for thus annoying you and the latter 
does not. It will also, no doubt, be 
accounted as a virtue in the bumble- 
bee that its sting does not inflict half 
the punishment as that of the honey- 
bee ; but then it has not such a hoard 
of treasure to protect. I need hardly 
say that the males do not sting, and 
you can tell a male from a worker by 
counting the segments of its abdomen : 
it has six instead of the worker’s five. 
While you are counting the segments, 
and parting the hair to do so, the 
insect, if it should happen to be 4 
worker, will probably give you the 
information you require before you 
come to the end of the count. 

And now for the short and simple 
annals of this homely bee. We will 
start with the queen that came along 
singing that bright March day. She 
has come from some little hole in a 
bank or the thatch of a house or some 
similar place, and the sun has made 
her think, like us, that spring is really 
here. She will discover her error, as 
I said, before the sun has set and will 
find another retreat. But sooner or 
later she will have to come out in 
earnest and start house-hunting. Ex- 
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actly when she does this depends on 
her species; there are early species 
and late species, and those that start 
early close down early. Bombus 
Pratorum is the earliest of all and 
she may make her nest in March, 
while late species like the mild 
Helferanue will not start till June. 
But they will all come out on warm 
days and visit the peach blossom or 
the willow catkins or whatever offers. 

On some bank, probably, the queen 
will find a place that suits her—often 
an old mouse-hole. With some excep- 
tions she will select one approached 
by a longish tunnel; about two feet 
is the average, though seven is not 
unknown. Inside the cavity she makes 
@ cosy nest of grass or similar stuff, 
and on the floor, in the centre, she 
bui'ds a bin. It is a rough, more or 
less circular affair made of soft, dirty- 
brown wax. Those accustomed to the 
precision, superb craftsmanship, and 
white beauty of the honey-bees’ comb 
may smile at the crude efforts of 
these rustic folk. Everything they 
make is rough and ready. But then, 
is it fair to compare the product of 
a single female, who is not only 
pregnant but has all the work of the 
house to do as well, with the achieve- 
ment of a specialised gang working 
on nothing else? Anyway, when she 
has made her bin and put some pollen 
in it she gets to work on a honey-tub, 
which is, if anything, cruder than the 
pollen-bin. Then (sometimes before 
making the honey-tub) she lays her 
eggs, seven to fifteen of them, in the 
pollen-bin and seals the bunch over 
with wax. She now sits on this— 
what we will politely call—‘ cell,’ 
day and night, except for occasional 
excursions to get food. It is really 
quite remarkable to see the normally 
80 active bumble-bee squatting motion- 
less like a breedy hen on her clutch. 
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Her foraging expeditions must not 
take her away from her eggs long 
enough to chill them, but even so 
she manages to lay in about half a 
thimbleful of honey in the tub. It 
is thin, watery stuff, just untreated 
fluid from the flowers and liable to 
ferment, but what would you? Do 
you expect her to render it down all 
by herself and collect it and hatch 
out eggs as well? And fight also? 
For even her pathetic hoard of honey 
and her eggs or grubs or cocoons are 
looked on avariciously by a crowd of - 
creatures from mice to ants. So much 
so that of all the queens that set up 
homes in spring only a few survive. 

In four days the eggs hatch out and 
the tiny larve begin eating the pollen 
that forms their bed. They are also 
fed by their mother, who makes a 
small opening in the wax covering 
and gives them doses of a mixture 
of pollen and what she calls honey. 
In a week (eleven days after the eggs 
were laid) the little grubs are full 
grown and each spins round itself a 
cocoon. They can be seen now; for 
as soon as they have completed their 
shrouds ths mother takes off the wax 
covering and the pale-yellow chrysalises 
are exposed. They still have to be 
sat on. In fact, the mother has 
another fortnight to go, and she 
becomes more like an old hen than 
ever, trying to flatten herself out in 
her efforts to cover every one. And 
all the time she has to make her 
pilgrimages to get food to keep her- 
self alive and to set by a store which 
very shortly will be badly needed. 
On that honey-tub now and its con- 
tents depends the life of this new 
bumble family. 

In eleven days, twenty-two days 
after the eggs were laid, the first 
daughter bites a hole in the top of 
her eeceon and struggics out. I 
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have not really got accustomed to 
this conjuring trick of Nature’s yet. 
Figuratively speaking, I scratch my 
head every time. ‘‘Here,” says 
Nature, “I have a maggot.” And 
then—there is no deception—out of 
the silk hat with which Nature has 
covered the maggot emerges something 
that in every conceivable particular 
is entirely different. None of the 
Biblical miracles were half as good 
as this one. What emerges from that 
first cocoon is not quite a bumble-bee 
yet. It is a greyish, silvery thing 
with a matted, glued-down coat like 
a chicken’s new from the egg. The 
mother, thrilled to the core, lets it 
get from under her and watches it 
anxiously as it totters to the honey- 
tub. There it clumsily unfolds its 
brand-new, neatly rolled proboscis and 
takes a drink; then staggers back 
and quickly nestles again under 
mother’s warm breast. 

One by one the others come out, 
those at the edge, where they have 
not received all the warmth, being 
the last to appear. It may be a 
month from the egg before they have 
all emerged. It takes two days for 
these new-born bees to get a fur coat 
like mother’s, though of course they 
will never be the same handsome 
creature she was; they are only half 
her size for a start, and their little 
coats look more like cheap imitations 
than the real thing. In three days 
they are flying to and fro and bringing 
in pollen and honey. The nest has 
started. The girls are working. 

Truth to tell they have not come 
any too soon. The continuous and 
increasing work has told heavily on 
their parent. She has made the nest 
and brought them up, and she has 
paid for it in the way hard-working 
women do. She has lost her looks. 
Her once handsome coat is frayed 
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and patchy, her wings are torn, and 
her figure has gone. She bustles about 
® lot and still tries to do everything 
herself, but she has nothing like the 
energy she had. Luckily her daughters 
take her in hand. ‘“‘ Now, you leave 
this to us, Ma,” you can almost hear 
them saying. ‘“‘You’ve done quite 
enough.” 

And gradually, as the girls get 
stronger and more experienced and 
can bring in enough honey and pollen, 
the old matron confines herself to 
indoor duties. She lays other batches 
of eggs. She insists on helping to 
incubate them, but her willing 
daughters can do it just as well as 
she can, and they can feed the young 
too. So more workers are reared and 
the family grows larger. These younger 
ones are bigger and stronger. The 
mother did her best with her first, 
but they were not so warmly kept 
nor so well fed as when she had 
assistance. There is a deal of joking 
at mother’s honey-tub. Even the 
first lot soon refuse to use it, and 
make others, none of which are any 
better so far as I can see, but mother’s 
tub has certainly got pretty mouldy 
inside, and I dare say they are right. 
They also put honey in the vacated 
cocoons, which they patch up with 
their brown soft wax that reminds one 
so much of plasticene. Yes, the nest is 
getting busy and domestic now, with 
a place for everything—more or less. 

Unlike the honey-bees, the workers 
bring in pollen and honey at the 
same time. First, they unload the 
pollen from their baskets into a bin 
(and the mother always fusses round 
and helps them), then they disgorge 
their honey into a tub, then they are 
off again for another load, not even 
taking the half-hour or so rest of the 
honey-bee. As with the latter, night 
brings no respite: building, incubat- 
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ing, feeding ; work is the order of the 
sight as well as of the day. Time 
presses ; the life of the bumble-bee 
nest is but three months. 

The rearing of workers comes to 
mend. The nest is at its prime. 
Its inhabitants number—well, it varies 
alot; 100 to 250 will be the average, 
though there may be more, and it is 
fled to capacity with stores; honey- 
tubs and cocoons being full. How 
much honey altogether? You whe 
are bee-keepers, thinking in terms of a 
hundred pounds or so per colony, do 
not smile—one or two ounces is the 
mswer. All is set for the production 
of sons and fully-sexed daughters. 
First appear the sons. After the great 
milking louts the honey-bees breed, 
the males of the bumble-bees come as 
ssurprise. In most of the species they 
se indistinguishable from the workers 
in size Or appearance, and in morals 
they put the drone to shame—or would 
do if the drone had any shame. That 
ne’er-do-well is an encumbrance from 
the day he is born. He loafs around, 
refusing to go out at all unless the 
weather is perfect, and greedily con- 
sumes large quantities of the laboriously 
gathered stores—which, mind you, 
have to be personally administered 
his lordship. The bumble - bee 
male refuses to be a burden to his 
mother and sisters. He says good-bye 
to them as soon as he can fly and goes 
of into the outside world to earn his 
lving—and he does not come back. 
Doubtless they miss their men-folk, 
but this poor working-class family 
wuld never afford to keep them in 
idleness on their slender means. So 
vith the bumble-bees we are spared 
the harrowing sight of sisters chivy- 
ing their brothers to their death ; 
though somehow I feel that the mild 
md gentle bumble-bee never could 
to this ; that she would rather starve. 
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The sweetly scented males now live 
@ wandering life in the open and get 
their own food during their short three 
or four weeks of life, and before they 
die, on their journeys, they meet 
princesses and perform the duties for 
which they were born. 

Now come the last-born, the perfect 
females; great, strapping, handsome 
wenches as their mother was—but 
is no longer. These stay at home 
awhile and are not above helping with 
the housework, bringing in loads of 
pollen when they manage to remember. 
But their minds are on other matters, 
as with most young females, and as 
is very right and proper, and in due 
course they, too, take their departure 
and go about with some boy friend. 

Theré is no hard and fast rule 
about the breeding of these males 
and true females. System and method 
have little place in the bumble-bee 
home. The females may be raised 
before the males, or no males may 
be raised at all, or there may be males 
and no females. But usually the 
males come first and their number is 
roughly double the number of females 
—say a hundred or more; it all 
depends on the domestic staff available. 

All this time, from their birth, the 
elder daughters have worked like 
slaves. The work has been shared, 
without any method but with com- 
plete harmony. There has been no 
shirking of the more distasteful or 
laborious jobs, and the mother too, 
in spite of her failing strength, has 
tried to do her bit in everything 
except the outside foraging. Her 
girls have paid her no sort of homage 
and no exaggerated respect, nor have 
they attended to her personally. They 
have al] muggled along amiably to- 
gether and never has there been the 
slightest discord—unti] the laying of 
the male and female eggs. Then there 
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are little gatherings and mutterings 
and threats. Something like this 
happens often enough in human 
families; sisters become jealous of 
younger sisters that are more fortun- 
ately endowed or given advantages 
they never possessed. And the bumble- 
bee family is in more ways than 
one not unlike a human family. 
Somehow the elder sisters know that 
these eggs are destined to become 
females with opportunities and a 
career far removed from theirs; 
females who will each have a mate 
and who will not even be asked to do 
their share of the daily work. With 
most species, however, this disaffec- 
tion, this first rift in the happy 
relations at home, is kept under 
control. Within a day all ‘is well. 
They have accepted the position and 
are their normal, good-natured, busy 
selves again. But in the home of 
Bombus Lapidarius, that very beauti- 
ful bee of jet black and brilliant red, 
this surly discontent often ripens into 
something more ugly. Normally, there 
is nothing about this bee to lead one 
to expect abnormal behaviour in its 
workers. It is an ordinary hard- 
working type in spite of its smart 
dress. Nevertheless some of its 
workers do not stop at grumbling 
or wearing sour looks; they lose 
control of thomselves and begin to 
tear open the cells and destroy the 
eggs. The queen rushes from cell 
to cell, thrusting them aside, even 
fighting with them, and _ hurriedly 
repairing the rents and damage. The 
other daughters, though they do not 
actively join the mutiny, give no help 
to their mother but stand sullenly 
aside. It is touch and go. What 
damage is done depends on how many 
take part in the disgraceful scene and 
whether the mother is able to check 
the eutburst. But even if things do 
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not get completely out of hand severa; 
eggs will be destroyed. Luckily, at 
bottom, it is only an exhibition of 
female hysterics. In five or six hours 
it will be over and the malcontents 
will be back at work, probably not 
@ little ashamed of themselves. 

I have singled out B. Lapidarius 
as being the species prone to this 
disorder, but B. Terrestris, the cutter 
of holes in flowers, does not altogether 
escape stigma, though with Terrestris 
this family crisis does not usually get 
quite so far out of the mother’s control, 

And so, before long, the last of the 
fully-sexed daughters says good-bye, 
Peace and quiet descend on the old 
home. It is a rather grim peace really, 
a rather deadly quiet, after all that 
bustle and activity. The mother 
lays no more eggs. She is old. Her 
coat is threadbare and she feels the 
chill the autumn evenings bring. Her 
daughters barely number more than 
that first little batch she raised with 
so much care and pride. They are 
the remnants, the youngest and 
strongest—young and strong, alas, 
no more. Mostly they stay at home— 
what is there left to work for? And 
the flowers now are scarce; there is 
no incentive to hunt them out. The 
cold and damp increase. The mother 
huddles in a corner and will not 
leave it. A green mildew creeps over 
the empty cells. A wetter and more 
bitter night than usual does its kindly 
work: the mother in her corner will 
feel the cold no more. Her daughters 
crouch on the mouldy comb waiting 
for the same release. ; 

Somewhere, in some nook or cranny, 
some burrow in a bank, in moss, in 
thatch, even in rubbish heaps, rest 
the princesses. They have had their 
spell of glamour, their brief dalliance. 
That is over now. A torpor has 
come over them, something that looks 
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like death and will last nine months. 
In those inert bodies, the frequent 
of rats and mice and creeping 
things, lies the sole hope of future 
for the bumble-bees. The queen is 
dead: long live the queen ! 

With Bombus Pratorum, that very 
eatly bee, she of the dull-gold bands 
and reddish-orange tail, the death 
scene is less grim. Since this species 
begins its nest in March or April the 
work is finished by June or July. 
With all other insects it is the time 
of greatest activity, of the peak of 
plenty, but the Pratorum mother and 
her daughters jurt sit on the combs 
and relax. It must be very pleasant ; 
for the nest is warm and the honey- 
vats are full, and when, one day, the 
inevitable comes to pass ana a daughter 
announces that the honey is finished, 
no one takes any steps in the matter, 
though honey is there for the taking, 
and in quantity, almost at their door. 
It may be they are worn out or it 
may be deliberate suicide, but they 
seem to suffer no discomfort from the 
lock of food. A drowsiness comes 
over the mother, just as it did about 
a@ year ago; but the bright day in 
early March that wakened her before 
will not do so again. And to the 
workers, too, the end comes just as 
peacefully. 

It would have been confusing to 
interrupt this short sketch of the 
bumble-bee’s life in the middle, so 
I'm afraid we must go back now, 
back to the queen’s nest shortly after 
the has raised her first bevy of 
children, and study a mysterious 
visitor who may arrive just about 
this time. If she does come she enters 
quietly, and the family, like the yokels 
they are, stand and gape at her. She 
is @ handsome bee, fully as large as 
the mother, but smarter; her coat 
is not patchy and worn, and her 
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figure is better (as mother’s used to 
be before she spread out so much). 
Her colours are very similar to the 
queen’s, but unstained by work. Had 
there been a door she would certainly 
have knocked, fince she is diffident 
and has nice manners. Perhaps it is 
on account of these nice manners 
that she is suffered to remain; for 
strange bumble-bees are not as a 
rule allowed in other nests. 

Not only does she remain, but soon 
she gathers quite a court of admiring 
young females. Evidently she hes 
charm as well as a smart appearance ; 
they fuss round, giving her every 
attention they can think of. Not all 
of them: one or two workers have 
not fallen for her fascinations, and the 
queen is plainly ill at ease and goes 
about her work in a worried, agitated 
way as if she were controlling herself 
with difficulty. The newcomer, how- 
ever, is tactful and keeps out of the 
queen’s way. And really there seems 
no reason why any of them should 
dislike her; she conducts herself 
irreproachably, remaining quiet and 
unassuming and putting on no airs 
with those who have fallen for her 
charms; in fact, she behaves just 
as if she were one of them—except 
that she does no work. 

And so it goes on; very harmless 
on the surface, but there is a different 
spirit in the home—a strained, un- 
healthy atmosphere. There are prob- 
ably not a few quarrels, too, and the 
mother grows more and more fretful 
and her hostility to the stranger 
becomes more pronounced. But the 
latter takes no offence; indeed, the 
ruder the mother becomes the more 
polite is she. All the same, one would 
think that if she had really good taste 
she would go away, so obvious is the 
trouble she is causing—but the last 
thing she intends to do is to go away. 


And do not the bulk of the workers 
adore her ? 

Then, gradually, the attitude of the 
visitor begins to change. She becomes 
less self-effacing and makes no further 
attempts to win over the non-admirers, 
while the mother she ignores. Never 
actually rude, she ceases to try to 
get out of her way; it is the mother 
who has to get out of the way now, 
not because she is made to, but 
because, in her dislike, she cannot 
endure the propinquity of the charmer. 
Her few loyal daughters back her up, 
but the infidelity of the others must 
have cruelly wounded her. And it 
is not long before the faithful ones 
begin to suffer for their faithfulness. 
They are chivied about and have to 
watch their step. The newcomer eyes 
them malevolently and at times pursues 
them over the combs. 

The mother is a very different 
creature now from the busy matron 
who once so cheerfully ruled a contented 
home. She sulks about in odd corners, 
nursing hatred. A climax is clearly 
at hand, and it is a climax for which 
the intruder has been scheming ever 
since she stepped so quietly into the 
nest. It is not yet known who makes 
the attack, the mother or the murderess. 
Probably it is the mother, and prob- 
ably, when the time is ripe, she is 
deliberately incited to take this fatal 
step. Because fatal it is; as well 
might a naked man with a dagger 
attack a knight in armour and carry- 
ing a sword as the poor mother attack 
this distant relative of hers. For the 
uninvited guest, in spite of her 
appearance, is not a true bumble. 
Her name is Psithyrus (which comes 
from the Greek and means “ whisper- 
ing,” referring to her voice, which is 
softer than that of the bumble-bee), 
and she has a skin like a rhinoceros 
in more senses than one. It is so 
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thick and hard that the sting of the 
bumble-bee cannot penetrate it, and 
when one adds that this formidable 
female has a strong thick sting which 
makes the bumble-bee’s look like a 
toy, it will be appreciated that no 
bumble -bee can have any chance 
against her. 

So the queen attacks and is slain, 
and Psithyrus, the usurper, reigns in 
her stead. At the murder of thei 
mother the loyal daughters hurl them. 
selves upon the killer and are slain 
also. They are joined by one or two 
of the others as the scales—too late— 
fall from their eyes. 

The deluded workers have no alter. 
native now; they have sold them. 
selves into slavery and must work 
for an alien mistress. The eggs laid 
by the dead queen hatch out and arm 
reared, and before long a large band 
of workers, most of whom knew no 
other ruler, are bringing in supplies 
and attending to the household duties, 
The usurper needed these; for she 
herself cannot breed workers, only 
sons and sexed, indolent daughters 
to carry on her evil strain. So that 
is the end of that bumble-bee family, 
They leave no successors ; only good- 
looking alien princesses to destroy in 
their turn other honest families. 

To be successful in almost any field 
insects and men must act at the right 
time. The general who strikes to 
late or too soon loses battles. - So 
does Pesithyrus. If she times he 
arrival in the bumble-bee nest to 
early, or precipitates too soon a 
attack from the queen, there will be 
insufficient coming workers in the 
nurseries to look after her and her 
future family. If late—vwell, @ 
the face of it, there would seem # 
be nothing wrong with that; the nest 
will be populous, full of workers, het 
potential slaves. True, the mothe 
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by now may be rearing her own sons 
and perfect daughters, but a murderess 
aan easily cope with them, and those 
that escape her attentions will be 
dealt with by her own brood. No, 
the snag is of a different kind and 
lies in a breakdown of the famous 
charm. It is reasonable, I think: 
a lady can exercise her fascination 
much more easily on a few than on 
a crowd; anyway, it takes longer 
to get it going with a crowd. More- 
over (though don’t tell her this), 
those first few daughters of the mother 
were not quite so healthy as they might 
have been. They were under-nourished 
and some of them had not received 
mough warmth in the hatching, and 
sickly females are often neurotic ; apt 
to be carried away emotionally. Be 
that as it may, the schemer entering 
amore crowded home meets daughters 
who sum her up with the same discern- 
ment as their mother. It must shock 
Psithyrus to find that instead of being 
irresistible she is treated as someone 
not at all nice to know. Her intended 
hosts run about in a kind of dismay 
almost (what an insult!) as if an 
ememy had appeared. 

If she now tries, as I suppose she 
does, to turn on the fascination she 
has to drop that line very quickly, 
for soon she is fully engaged in a 
fight in which practically all except 
the distracted mother take part. I 
have said that Psithyrus’s body is 
covered with armour impenetrable to 
the sting of the bumble-bee—and so 
it is, but even she has her Achilles 
heel, situated, inappropriately, in the 
neck. That short white thread is a 
minute target; the chances of its 
being touched normally are negligible, 
but when a hundred or so are fighting 
her, thrusting their stings at her 
blindly in every part, one, sooner or 
later, will reach the vital mark. When 
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this happens, the would-be usurper 
falls and the panting workers withdraw. 
Victory has been won—but at a price ; 
fifteen or twenty, almost quarter their 
number, lie dead or dying. 

It is not often that the clever 
Psithyrus makes this mistake, but she 
does sometimes, and after these too- 
late visits her dead body and the dead 
bodies of the workers can be seen in 
the nest. While for observation pur- 
poses a captured Psithyrus can be 
introduced to an advanoed family and 
her reception noted. 

You or I, seeing a Psithyrus at the 
flowers, would never think that she 
was anything other than an ordinary 
bumble-bee. She will have a softer 
hum, and since she never does any 
work she will have a better-groomed 
appearance, but neither is likely to 
be noticed. The tell-tale mark, the 
brand, so to speak, of Cain, lies in 
her hind-legs, which have no pollen 
baskete—also the result of never 
doing any work, and also unlikely 
to be noticed. The very observant 
may mark her lackadaisical manner ; 
the busy bustle of the bumble-bee is 
absent; when she is out she is not 
getting the rations for a multitudinous 
family, but stuffing her own belly, 
which is probably nearly full already. 
She sniffs a lot of flowers until she 
finds one whose flavour titillates her 
appetite, and finally, when really 
full, she sleeps the sleep of repletion. 
So when you see a ‘bumble’ - bee 
sleeping on a flower you will have 
cause for suspicion. 

What are these sinister creatures 
and how did they originate? There 
are six species in Britain, and « 
peculiar thing about them is that 
each species confines its unholy opera- 
tions to one species of bumble-bee. 
Never, for instance, will Psithyrue 
Rupestris victimise any other bees 






























than Bombus Lapidarius ; P. Vestalis 
than B. Terrestris ; or P. Quadricolor 


than B. Pratorum. So since we 
have seventeen species of bumble- 
bees it follows that eleven of these 
are immune from any Psithyrus visits. 
Another significant fact is that the 
victimisers wear similar colouring to 
the victims. Were the intruders once 
bumble - bees, daughters that took 
@ wrong turning and became adven- 
turesses ? The possible beginning of 
such a back-sliding can be seen in 
certain bumble-bees today. Queens 
of Bombus Lapidarius and (need I 
say ?) Bombus Terrestris sometimes 
enter the nest of a sister queen in 
just such a way as Psithyrus. If they 
can establish themselves they dodge 
all the initial drudgery of a normal 
queen. They, too, efface themselves 
at the beginning and take care to be 
as unobtrusive as possible, and with 
them too the show-down has to come, 
and the two queens unite in deadly 
struggle. This time justice prevails, 
for it is nearly always the rightful 
mother who wins. ‘Thrice is he 
armed...” 

Psithyrus may have originated from 
such types. Females with strong 
objections to work are the most likely 
to go astray. Strains developed that 
grew more and more work-shy and 
more and more confirmed in a life of 
deceit and crime. Such a strain, 
breaking away from the routine of 
the parent stock, would in time 
acquire different characteristics. Selec- 
tion, too, would play its part. Murder 
being essential for success in their 
new life, only the victors of fights 
lived to perpetuate their kind. This 
would eliminate those with a less 
protective skin and, very gradually, 
result in the armour they wear today. 
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For the same reason their sting would 
become more formidable. © Yes; ] 
think we may assume that the Psithyrus 
family are descendants of erring bumble. 
bee daughters that took to a life of 
crime in the dim past. As for the 
charm—well, ladies who live by their 
wits must have it or revert to honesty, 

A ‘lot of knowledgeable people do 
not feel too happy about bumble. 
bees. I have spoken to farm labourers 
of the old type and they agree that 
nests of these bees are growing much 
scarcer. About the peach blossom 
and the early flowers there can no 
longer be found the same number 
of queens that used to appear in 
former years. Preyed on by numerous 
enemies and frequently destroyed by 
rains and floods they have always 
led a precarious existence, and now, 
as with honey-bees, modern sprays 
applied at blossoming-time kill off 
large numbers. The honey-bees that 
die are not queens, but several hundred 
workers and fifty or so of next year's 
mothers perish for each bumble-bee 
queen that is poisoned. Whatever the 
cause of their diminution it cannot be 
regarded lightly. Bumble- and honey- 
bees are our allies; almost the only 
ones in the vast army of the insects, 
and the bumble-bees are the chief 
fertilisers of the earlier kinds of fruit. 
The honey-bees, to a certain extent, 
we can protect and, when necessary, 
increase, but the bumble-bees must 
work out their own salvation. In 
@ once popular song a negro, pursued 
by a bear, concluded a_ heart-felt 
prayer for succour with the request, 
“Oh, Lord, if you can’t help me, 
for goodness sake don’t you help that 
bear!” We cannot help the bumble- 
bee, but there is no need to take the 
other side. 
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Monicn is a word of emotional 
gntent, which a great many people 
still have a difficulty in pronouncing 
ealmly. Mr Keith Feiling’s admirable 
Life of Neville Chamberlain may not 
placate the witch-doctors, who have 
devoted so much time and trouble to 
smelling out Municheers, but it should 
dear away a number of misconcep- 
tions about its subject. Chamberlain 
himself once said of his visits to 
Germany in 1939 that he had gone to 
play poker with a gangster, without 
having a decent card in his hand. 
He was by no means the dupe that 
his opponents made him out to be. 
Apart from a single unwise sentence, 
spoken on his return from Germany 
in a moment of great emotional stress, 
he gave no evidence of illusion. He 
was only too well aware that mere 
words, without power behind them, 
were as likely to move the dictators as 
drops of rain are likely to penetrate 
the skin of a crocodile. His critics on 
the Opposition benches were obsessed 
with the idea of the efficacy of words ; 
and the only backing they were willing 
tither to discuss or to provide was a 
system of collective security which 
had already collapsed. They had 
discouraged and opposed our belated 
attempts at rearmament and as-late 
as the spring of 1939 they voted against 
conscription ; but they never ceased 
to press for a policy which could only 
succeed if it were supported by a force 
of formidable weight and, lacking that 
force, was bound to lead to disaster. 

No expert knowledge was necessary 
to discern the hopelessness of the 
military situation in 1938. The seizure 
of Austria had outflanked the Czech 
defences. The French were wholly 
mwilling and unprepared to fight, 
less willing and less prepared than 
they were a year later. The Russians 
were disorganised by purges and were 
separated from ally and enemy alike 
by neutral states. Our own rearma- 
ment programme was far from com- 
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pletion, and it is at least doubtful if 
the Dominions would have joined us 
at once in 1938 as they did in 1939. 
The late Sir John Dill, who may be 
taken as an authority on the subject, 
was once asked if he thought we 
would have done better to fight in 
1938. “Far worse,” was his reply. 
“In fact, it would have been much 
better if we could have staved off the 
war till 1940.” A colleague of Chamber- 
lain’s once put the situation fairly 
enough when he said that through 
Munich the Czech State had been 
submerged for a few years, but that 
without Munich it would have dis- 
appeared from the map for genera- 
tions. For the Germans would have 
won the war and for time unmeasur- 
able liberty would have vanished from 
Europe. 

Chamberlain still has to carry his 

share of the responsibility for our 
unpreparedness, but at least he was 
one of the first to urge rearmament, 
He succeeded to a heritage of weak- 
ness, for which others—not excluding 
a good many millions of his fellow- 
countrymen—have to answer as much 
as had he. We might have armed 
faster and better; but if it had not 
been for Chamberlain we might not 
have armed at all. 
- It is also true that he went on 
hoping for peace when all hope was 
gone. He abhorred war in every 
fibre of his being: he could scarcely 
bring himself to believe that anyone 
could be so wicked as to “shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind.” ‘“‘ We 
have to kill one another just to satisfy 
that accursed madman,”’ he exclaimed 
in @ passionate outburst. “I wish he 
could burn in hell for as many years 
as he is wasting lives.” 

So he would clutch at any straw; 
however tenuous, that seemed as if it 
might offer an escape, or even a 
reprieve, from so fearful a calamity. 
That he should have felt and acted as 
he did may have made him the worse 

















































statesman; it assuredly makes him 
the better man. Nor had he burning 
within him the fire of battle which 
drives a Chatham or a Churchill to 
victory. He was not a great war 
minister; but nor was Chatham’s 
son, whose destiny was so similar in 
its frustration and tragedy. 

While Mr Feiling will enjoy little 
success with the witch-doctors, who 
make a fetish of their own infallibility, 
he will probably lead the ordinary 
person to a new judgment of Chamber- 
lain as a man. He was by no means 
the stiff, pedantic, obstinate creature, 
of limited mind and no imagination, 
that so many who did not know him 
believed him to be. He was shy, 
solitary, sensitive and modest, as 
ordinarily the politician is not, but he 
was inflexible when he was persuaded 
of the rightness of any course. It 
must be owned that there were flaws 
in his sense of humour. Mr Feiling 
tells of a critical Cabinet meeting 
during the premiership of Lord 
Baldwin, when a note was passed by 
the Prime Minister to Mr Churchill, 
who was sitting by Chamberlain. The 
latter’s eye was caught by the follow- 
ing words: ‘“ Matches, lent at 10.30 
a.m. Returned?” “This triviality 
when & very grave question was being 
discussed,”” Chamberlain commented 
austerely, ‘‘ made the most deplorable 
impression on me. 

When he was named for the suce 
cession, one of his supporters described 
him acidly as ‘a good Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham in a bad year.” To say 
that was entirely to misjudge him. 
His interests were far wider than was 
suspected outside the circle of his 
friends. He had a habit of regular 
reading, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say that the habit had been thrust 
upon him. When he was in his early 
twenties his father had sent him for 
some years of voluntary exile to a 
West Indian island to grow sisal 
where no sisal would grow; and 
there he acquired a love of books which 
never left him. They made him a full 
man, with a well-furnished mind. He 
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had a wide knowledge and under. 
standing of flowers, birds, ani 

and music; and his happiest hours 
were spent with a rod upon Tweed or 
Dee or the trout streams of Hampshire, 

Above all, he had a sense of public 
service and an integrity such as we 
have seen in few of our leading men, 
Lord Oxford had them in some measure, 
yet could not bring himself to do 
what Neville Chamberlain did and 
be lieutenant when he had bee 
captain of the ship. During the 
grave and anxious months of 1940, 
after Mr Churchill had formed his 
government, he had no more loyal or 
valued colleague than his predecessor, 
On him, during the few months of life 
that remained, fell all the heavier 
burdens; no man was trusted more 
and none more missed when he was 
gone. He was incapable of the 
jealousies and petty feelings of lesser 
men. There was one occasion, un- 
recorded by Mr Feiling, when Mr 
Churchill returned from France after 
@ last unavailing effort to keep the 
French in the war. He told his 
colleagues of his mission and its 
upshot, and -Chamberlain, with a 
sudden generous gesture, flung his 
arm round Mr Churchill’s shoulder 
and exclaimed, “‘ Winston, you are 
unconquerable ! ” 

History is likely to be kinder to the 
man than were his contemporaries 
and wiser than were the witch-doctom, 
Whatever may be its final verdict on 
his foreign policy, it will surely give 
him credit for achievements of another 
kind upon which Conservatives today 
would do well to ponder. For Neville 
Chamberlain was the latest and one 
of the greatest of the Tory Social 
Reformers. He had policies wher 
so many have been satisfied with 
platitudes and good intentions; and 
the statutes on Health, Housing, 
Insurance, Local Government, Pen 
sions, and the like, which stand like 
beacons through the rather unillumined 
years between the wars, will be his 
lasting memorial. He can be said, 
without exaggeration, to have carried 
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through a revolution in social policy ; 
put it was of the Tory sort, in which 
adventurous innovations were never 
mrelated to the tradition and experi- 
ence of the past. The fabric of social 
legislation, of which Chamberlain was 
the architect, will stand, maybe, when 
Munich is no more than an unhappy 
memory of “the heroic for earth too 
hard”; and so standing will guide, 
counsel, and inspire the Party that 
Chamberlain led. 


A donkey, before whose nose a 
carrot has been dangled, has every 
cause to feel aggrieved if, when he has 
been led on to do a hard day’s work, 
at the end of it he is not even allowed 
to enjoy the carrot. One of the 
promised consolations of a Socialist 
Government was to have been im- 
munity from strikes. Put Labour in 
power, so the argument ran, and, in 
view of the close relations between 
the Parliamentary Party and the 
Trade Union Congress, no little troubles 
of that sort were to be apprehended. 
The expectation was not unreasonable. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was a Transport and General 
Worker; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and the Ministers of Health, 
Agriculture, National Insurance, and 
Pensions were miners; the Minister 
of Labour was a printer, the Home 
Secretary a teacher, and the Minister 
of Works a weaver; while the roll of 
Under-Secretaries was liberally larded 
with ex-Union officials. It was a fair 
sssumption that in these circumstances 
the Government and Organised Labour 
would march hand in hand ; and while 
some people did not care much for the 
idea of being governed by the Trade 
Union Congress, if that was to be the 
price of industrial peace they were 
myopic enough to be ready to pay it. 

But the situation has not worked 
out like that. We have had our 
Socialist Government and we have 
also had our strikes. We have neither 
eaten our cake nor had it ; and during 
January, owing to the unofficial revolt 
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in the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, a lot of Londoners found they 
were not eating or having their meat 
either. These events will stimulate 
some hard thinking among consumers, 
who find themselves in the position of 
@ man who has paid an insurance 
premium and been refused the benefits 
of his policy. They will also, pre- 
sumably, cause searchings of heart 
in the Trade Unions concerned, partly 
because it is quite plain that they 
can no longer count upon the discipline 
of their members, but even more 
because they suggest some disquieting 
possibilities for the future. 

That ‘the Communists have had 
something to do with the unofficial 
strikes is, no doubt, true; and the 
Trade Unions might profitably give 
their attention to the position in France 
where, by a policy of clever infiltration, 
the Communist Party has secured 
virtual control of every Union of any 
consequence. But the great majority 
of our recent strikers are not Com- 
munists, nor even the unconscious 
victims of Communist propaganda. 
They are ordinary working-men, who 
have acquired the strike habit and see 
no reason for giving it up because their 
old comrades are their present rulers. 
If their Unions support them, so much 
the better ; if not, so much the worse— 
for the Unions. 

The future prospect, from the point 
of view of Organised Labour, is far 
from rosy. Strange as it may seem, 
until quite lately the big Unions 
have never seriously considered what 
their position would be in a Socialist 
State. They have been accustomed 
for so long to dealing with private 
employers that they are unable to 
adjust themselves to a new situation, 
in which the State is not a possible 
arbiter but a party in any dispute that 
may arise. The strike is the oldest 
and most effective weapon in their 
armoury, but in a Socialist country 
how can @ man use it against his 
employer without using it against 
the community, or against the com- 
munity without in a sense using it 








against himself? The mines, as we 
were triumphantly reminded on Ist 
January, have become the property 
of the people; but the change does 
not mean for a moment that there 
will be no more differences of opinion 
between management and miners on 
wages and working conditions. The 
miners who innocently supposed that 
in future they would be allowed to 
work as they pleased will be as dis- 
illusioned as the consumers who 
supposed that in future they would 
get their coal without paying for it. 
Nationalisation has solved nothing 
except the question of ownership. 
The coal will cost as much to get, the 
getting of it will be just as hard, 
and in most of the pits the manage- 
ment will be the same. There will, 
however, be this important difference. 
In future if a miner wants to take a 
day off he will be annoying not a 
mine-owner, @ member of a _ class 
that in the past has been singularly 
unsuccessful in attracting popular sym- 
pathy, but the British people. If he 
wants more pay it must come out of 
the pockets of the people. If he wants 
to strike he will be striking against the 
people. 

Presently, too, the railways, road 
transport, and electricity supply com- 
panies are to be nationalised, and 
their Unions will find themselves in 
@ similar dilemma. The Russians 
have found a simple solution. The 
Russian Trade Unionist has no more 
right to refuse to work than the 
Russian soldier has to refuse to fight. 
The Unions are no longer bargaining 
bodies, but are mere benefit societies. 
In other words, they have ceased to 
be Trade Unions at all in the sense 
that the term is understood in Western 
Europe and the United States. For 
Organised Labour such an outcome 
may not be pleasant, but is logical 
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and probably inevitable. Even now 
the leaders of the Unions do not appear 
to have grasped this simple truth. 
For the man who is not a Trade 
Unionist the prospect is equally un. 
inviting. He will have got rid of 
King Log, only to find himself afflicted 
by King Stork. Instead of being 
occasionally threatened by a Trade 
Union with a loss of food or fuel or 
some other necessary of life, he will 
be perpetually browbeaten by a horde 
of bureaucrats. They will tell him 
what he may buy or sell, where he is 
to live and on what, what he is to do 
or not to do—and particularly what 
he is not to do. His old freedom of 
choice will have gone; and, as one 
jack-in-office is very like another, he 
will be wasting his time by appealing 
against the grosser invasions of his 
private life. He will discover, if he 
has not already discovered, that 
directly a man is given an official 
position he very often becomes quite 
a different person ; and that the change 
is seldom an improvement. Not long 
ago someone observed that the rat- 
catcher in his town had been a very 
friendly man while he was still just 
a rat-catcher; but that since the 
Local Council had appointed him its 
Rodent Operative he would rarely 
speak to anyone in the street. 
Something of this sort is in the 
general experience, and while we try 
to be philosophical so long as the 
nuisance is limited, our patience will 
be stretched to breaking-point if it 
becomes universal. One of these 
days the ordinary consumer will tum 
upon his present persecutors and 
rend them. The official will be 
reminded rudely and even roughly 
that he is a servant of the people and 
not @ licensed bully. There will bes 
new hope for Britain when the Rodent 
Operatives become rat-catchers again. 
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